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O ur article on the Cape Mounted 
Riflemen is contributed by Ian 
Castle. Bom in 1957. Ian is a council 
member of the Victorian Military 
Society, and an active founder member 
of the Napoleonic Association since 
1975. He works freelance in the adver¬ 
tising industry, but gives a good deal of 
his time to English I leritage. for whom 
he works as a consultant. His main 
areas of research are the military histo¬ 
ry of South Africa, and the Austrian 
amiy of the Napoleonic period (in 
whose uniform he can occasionally be 
seen leading a small but determined 
unit at re-enactment events). His latest 
project has been the orgamsanon — 
with 'MI' contributor Ian Knight — of 
battlefield tours of/.ululand. 

David Zabecki, whose piece on 
the legendary Kosciuszko fills our 
‘Gallery’ slot this month, is a major in 
the US Army Reserve (Field Artillery). 
He served in Vietnam as an infantry¬ 
man in 1967; is a graduate of the US 
Arnty Command and General Staff 
College (Gen. John J. Pershing Award, 
Distinguished Honor Graduate, 
1988); holds an MA in history from 
Xavier University and an MS in 
Systems Management from the 
Florida Instinitc of Technolog)'; and is 
a contributing editor to Military History 
and World War II magazines; editor of 
the Encyclopedia of World War II in 
Europe, in preparation by Garland 
Publishing. NY; and an Associate 
Member of the Royal Artillery 
Association, HQ Branch. He lives in 
Bexbach, Germany. 

English Civil War 
350th anniversary 
In 1992 the 350th anniversary of the 
English Civil Wars will be upon us, and 


EDITORIAL 


n 

Ian Castle David Zabecki 

will last until 2001. Museums all over 
the country arc planning exhibitions 
and events of all kinds. To co-ordinate 
such events and establish a network of 
help and information an officer has 
been appointed to help museums pro¬ 
duce joint commemorative travelling 
exhibitions and events. Alison Taylor 


will be based at the Royal Armouries, 
1IM Tower of London, EC3N 4AB 
(lei: 071-480-6358). She would wel¬ 
come information from anyone 
involved in die collection, loan or 
replica manufacture of ECW period 
material, 1625-55, or who is involved 
in presenting demonstrations of crafts 
or combat skills, research or re-enact¬ 
ment. This project is funded by the 
Museum & Galleries Commission. 
Contact Ms. Taylor without delay if 
you think your firm or institution 
could contribute to, or benefit from, 
this co-ordinated effort. 

The Battle for Crete: 

NAM Exhibition 

From 17 May to 20 October 1991 the 
National Army Museum will be 




showing a special exhibition marking 
the 50th anniversary of the battle of 
Crete. It includes full-scale recon¬ 
structions, and original vehicles, 
weapons, uniforms, maps, personal 
relics, and film; and a computer simu¬ 
lation challenges visitors to defend 
the island against German invasion. 
Also cove red are the part played by the 
people of Crete, and Allied SOE 
agents, during the occupation of the 
island. (Whether the computer has a 
built-in feature to simulate Gen. 
Freyberg’s controversial orders from 
Egypt and London — that he should 
risk the island rather than reveal the 
‘Ultra’ intelligence intercepts which 
warned him of German invasion 
plans, by reacting to forestall them — 
is not clear...) For further information 
contact Julian Humphrys at the 
NAM. on 071-730-0717 ext. 216. 
Admission is free, 10.00 a.m. — 
5.30 p.m. 

‘Desert Storm’ knife 

To commemorate the liberation of 
Kuwait Wilkinson Sword Ltd. have 
created a limited edition of their 
famous Fairbairn Sykes Commando 
knife. This has a matt black grip with a 
tempered stainless steel blade, 
embossed on both sides with suitable 
scrollwork. It is produced in two ver¬ 
sions, one for the British forces and 
otic for the United States forces; and is 
available in either a leatherette presen¬ 
tation case or the traditional 
Commando scabbard. The edition is 
limited to 500 of each pattern, and 
costs £98.50 inclusive of VAT and 
postage, from Wilkinson Sword Ltd., 
II-13 Brunei Road, London W3 
7UH; please mention [Ml in 
any orders you place. 


ON THE SCREEN 


Video Releases to Buy; 

‘The Message’ (Legend 15) 

‘Lion of the Desert’ (Legend 15) 

‘Enola Gay’ (Legend U) 

The first two films suffered a delayed 
video release because of the Gulf war 
and their themes of conflict in the Arab 
world. The Message (1976) is set in 
Arabia in the seventh century, and tells 
the story of the last years of 
Mohammed and the spread of Islam. It 
was directed by Hollywood TV direc¬ 
tor Moustapha Akkad, who was bom 
in Syria and educated in the USA. 
where he became a citizen. The 
screenplay, by English writer H.A.L. 
Craig — whose other screenplays 
include Anzio (1968), The Adventures of 
Gerard (1970), and Waterloo (1971) — 
was subjected to careful scrutiny by 
Arab scholars. Shooting began in 
Morocco, but political reasons made it 
necessary to move the production to 
Libya. Two versions were completed, 
one with an Arab-speaking cast and the 
other with an English-speaking cast. 

The film begins in 610 AD when 
the 40-year-old Mohammed first pro¬ 
claims the existence of a single deity, as 
the result of a vision. Abu Sofyan, the 
ruler of Mecca, concerned that this 
new religion will weaken his pow'er, 
persecutes Mohammed's family and 
followers. They flee to Medina, where 
they are protected by the Christian 
king of Abyssinia. The resultant wars 
between the Arabs of Medina and 
Mecca result in a triumph for Islam. 


We do not see Mohammed or hear 
his voice; his presence is signalled by 
the sight of his riding-stick or the reac¬ 
tions of his followers. While this treat¬ 
ment was obviously chosen out of a 
genuine reverence for the subject, the 
lack of a central character weakens the 
film dramatically. A vacuum is created 
which actors even of the stature of 
Anthony Quinn, playing the warrior 
Hamza who commands Mohammed's 
army, and Irene Papas, playing 
Sofyan’s wife I lind, find hard to fill. 
There is no mention of Mohammed’s 
massacre of the Qurayzah Jews and the 
enslavement of their women and chil¬ 
dren. nor of his several marriages after 
the death of his wife, including one to 
the daughter of his erstwhile enemy 
Abu Sofyan. This is presumably the 
result of a desire not to offend the 
Moslem community worldwide, for 
whom the film was most obviously 
intended. 

The film features die battle of Bedr 
(624 AD) in which Mohammed's 
army retain control of the vital desert 
wells, and the battle of Uhud (625 
AD), in which his army is defeated 
because of indiscipline amongst his 
troops. These climaxes bring some 
welcome visual spectacle; but the 
restricted camera positions fail to fully 
capitalise on the considerable number 


of extras diat were evidently available. 
Akkad, directing his first feature, lacks 
the inspiration which would lift the 
film out of the ordinary. I Iowever, it 
remains of some interest, if only 
because the story is litde known in the 
West. Jack Hildyard — who 
photographed The Bridge on the River 
Kuna (1957) and 55 Days at Peking 
(1963) — creates some striking sand- 
scapes; but Maurice Jarre’s score pales 
in comparison with his own work on, 
tor example. Lawrence of Arabia (1962). 

Akkad was invited to complete the 
production in Libya, on condition that 
his next film was about Libya's great 
patriotic hero Omar Mukhtar, who led 
a 20-year struggle against the Italians 
after their occupation of the country in 
1911. Lion of the Desert (1980) begins in 
1929 when Benito Mussolini (Rod 
Steiger) orders his new military gover¬ 
nor General Rudolpho Graziani 
(Oliver Reed) to crush Bedouin resis¬ 
tance led by Omar Mukhtar (Anthony 
Quinn). This was arguably the first 
military campaign in which a modern 
force of tanks, armoured cars and air¬ 
craft were used in the desert. To die 
horror of the more liberal Colonel 
Diodccc (Raf Vallonc), Graziani con¬ 
signs many of the civilian population 
to vast concentration camps. With the 
superior technology at his disposal 


Graziani wins an easy victory at Kufra, 
but suffers a humiliating defeat when 
his army is trapped in the gorge at Wadi 
cl Kuf. Mussolini summons Graziani 
to Rome to discuss regaining the ini¬ 
tiative. Massive barbed wire entangle¬ 
ments are built across the country to 
disrupt the guerrillas' supply lines and 
force them into the open. 

The film again features a screenplay 
by H.A.L. Craig, photography by Jack 
Hildyard, and a score by Maurice Jarre. 
It was mostly shot on location in Libya 
and Rome. Working replicas of vintage 
tanks, armoured cars, and troop carri¬ 
ers were built in Cornwall by the 
Military Vehicle Museum Ltd. Some 
effort was made to ensure the accuracy 
of the Italian uniforms, down to the 
headgear peculiar to each regiment. 
The film features fine performances 
by Reed, Quinn and Vallone, and Rod 
Steiger plays Mussolini for a second 
time — the first had been in The Last 
Days of Mussolini (1974). John Gielgud 
makes a typically brief appearance as 
Sharif el Gariani, a collaborator. Akkad 
directs in a more assured style than in 
his earlier project, and the film 
includes several well-conceived bat¬ 
tle-scenes. 

David Lowell Rich’s Enola Gay is a 
television movie based on the best¬ 
selling book by Gregory Thomas and 
Max Gordon Witts. Like Norman 
Taurog’s The Beginning or the End 
(1947) and Melvin Frank and Norman 
Panama’s Above and Beyond (1953), it 
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concerns the dropping of the first 
atomic bomb on Hiroshima. Patrick 
Duffy plays Lt. Col. Paul Tibbets, who 
is authorised by General Groves to 
train airmen from whom ten will be 
selected lor the top-secret mission. 
Among them is Lt. Jacob Beser (Billy 
Crystal), an engineering expert, and 
Capt. Bob Lewis (Gregory Harrison), 
a long-standing friend of Tibbets. 
Most of the film concerns the nine 
months of intensive training at the 


509th Composite Group's remote 
Wendovcr Army Air Base in Utah. 
Final training takes place at the island 
airbase ofTinian, from where the mis¬ 
sion will begin. On 6 August 1945 the 
B-29 Enola Gay (named after Tibbets’ 
mother) takes off to drop its lethal 
cargo on l liroshima. 

Producers Franklin Lew and 
Stephen Kallis acquired three B-29s 
for the film, as well as two C-47 trans¬ 
ports and a Lockheed P-38 fighter. 


Most of the film was shot at the Davis- 
Monthon Air Force Base in Tucson, 
Arizona, on which several World War 
Two period buildings remained. 
Tibbets acted as advisor to director 
Rich, who was himself a B-29 naviga¬ 
tor. 

At two-and-a-half hours the film 
would have benefited from tighter 
editing, particularly of sequences 
involving Tibbct's marital problems, 
and others concerning a young 


Japanese officer in Hiroshima. The 
film succeeds well enough as a drama- 
documentary. but the script, and 
Patrick Duffy's performance, fail to 
convey any moral dilemma experi¬ 
enced by Tibbets. However, the film 
features aerial photography by Clay 
Lacy, who later worked on Top Gun 
(1986), and a jaunty marching theme 
composed yet again by Maurice Jarre. 

Stephen J. Grcenhill 


W hen the word auction is men¬ 
tioned most collectors of mili- 
taria, arms and armour think only of 
the big London houses and a few well- 
known names elsewhere in the coun¬ 
try. What they should not forget is that 
there arc many other rooms of various 
sizes dotted about the map. Reference 
to a specialist newspaper such as the 
Antiques Trade Gazette will soon dispel 
any idea that there arc only a limited 
number of auction rooms: there are 
pages of adverts and notices of forth¬ 
coming sales throughout the country 
from Scotland to Cornwall. 

While the majority of the rooms do 
not specialise in arms, armour or nrili- 
taria it can often prove worthwhile to 
keep an eye on them. To the uninitiat¬ 
ed, and that means most people, the 
idea of using one of the famous rooms 
to dispose of their treasures, which 
may well include some items of inter¬ 
est to collectors of military material, is 
remote. Most people will take the con¬ 
venient way and patronise the local 
auctions. These rooms will usually 
accept almost anything that they con¬ 
sider saleable, but there may be diffi¬ 
culty in describing some items. They 
may well have a few specialist and 
experienced cataloguers, but they may 
be handling items that fall outside 
their usual expertise. This usually 
means that they will be cataloguing by 
guess or reference to books. 

To the casual researcher it is dread¬ 
fully easy to make mistaken compar¬ 
isons and to draw wrong conclusions 
from text and pictures dealing with 
subjects that one is unfamiliar with. To 
describe a pepperbox as *a revolving 
barrel pocket pistol' is not exactly the 
way that a collector would see it, but it 
is more or less accurate and near 
enough to the right description to pass 
muster. The biggest problem for these 
rooms comes with the really unusual 
object that is not easily identifiable. If 
there is time they will check with local 
museums, the London rooms or other 
expert sources, but deadlines in pro¬ 
ducing catalogues may often prevent 
this. This may well mean that, on occa¬ 
sions, it is possible that an object of 
great interest, a real 'sleeper', will slide- 
past the cataloguer. This is one of the 
reasons for keeping an eye on local 
sales. It is unlikely that a real find will 
occur very often, but it is certainly pos¬ 
sible that bargains can be acquired 
because the catalogue description has 
missed some vital point which is only 
apparent when examined. Equally it 
must be said that the general opinion 
of the trade is that the run-of-the-mill 
items of arms and armour will proba¬ 
bly make more at these local sales than 
they would fetch at a specialist sale. 
Part of the reason is that the buyers arc 


THE AUCTION SCENE 


The appeal of these items may be 
hard for the purist firearms collector to 
appreciate; but the fact is that the 
recent changes in the law, which rec- 


unfamiliar with the current market 
values and simply buy because they 
want the piece. 

The dealers naturally keep an eye on 
the catalogues of these local sales; and 
there are agencies that will regularly 
monitor catalogues, seeking anything 
that has any connection with a nomi¬ 
nated subject. If there is the possibility 
of something turning up many of the 
London dealers or their representa¬ 
tives will make the journey to visit the 
local rooms, so it is not surprising to 
sec familiar faces at these sales. 

Phillips held a sale at Sevenoaks in 
March which included a Nock blun¬ 
derbuss with spring bayonet which 
sold for £820, almost certainly the 
same as it would have made at a 
London sale. A cased pair of percus¬ 
sion pistols, described as target 
weapons but more realistically called 
travelling pistols, made £1,150: again, 
about right for the object. 

The larger rooms are still finding it 
hard to acquire good material in quan¬ 
tity for their regular sales and this has 
led to cancelled and postponed sales. 
When they do appear, genuinely rare 
pieces continue to sell well: at a 
Sotheby's sale in April a Schulof — a 
very early self-loading pistol — 
fetched £5,500. The big coming attrac¬ 
tion is the second part of the Visser sale 
to be held by Sotheby’s on 3 June at 
their London Rooms; this will com¬ 
plete the sale of this outstanding pri¬ 
vate collection. The catalogue is a par¬ 
ticularly fine production with superb 
colour plates, and the objects are of the 
finest quality. The first part of the sale 
which was held in the middle of last 
year saw some very high prices, and it 
will be interesting to see what happens 
this time, when the buying market is 
showing signs of picking up. 

The London Arms Fair took place at 
the end of April and this is often a use¬ 
ful barometer as to the state ofthe mar¬ 
ket. Attendance seemed to be well up 
to standard and there was some very 
good material on display. In general the 
rise in prices seemed to have slowed 
and there were items which seemed, if 
not cheap, at least reasonable. The 
dealers’ reactions were, as always, 
mixed, with some saying that they had 
a good fair while others claimed to 
have done badly. The amount of pur¬ 
chases coming out through the door 
would suggest that on the whole trade 
was quite healthy. 

One noticeable feature was the 
number of deactivated firearms on 
offer, ranging from small Czech self- 
loaders up to full-sized Vickers 


machine guns on their tnpods. It is ognized the deactivated category as 

surprising how much of this material falling outside the traditional licensing 

is on offer via mail order firms as well requirements, have made such exter- 

as through events such as these fairs; 'tally authentic weapons available to a 

and even small regional meets like the large number of potennal collectors 

monthly fair at Warnhatn in Sussex f° r 'he first time. The appeal to such 

usually include two or three tables of collectors of completing a soldier's 

‘de-acs', ranging from the mundane to uniform and kit with an externally 

the quite exotic. Prices arc not cheap, authentic weapon is strong enough to 

ranging from around £60 for a pistol, support the current prices. How long 

around £90-£120 for a good rifle, to this will persist as they become every 

£300 and upwards for the more dcsir- more widely available, and the long- 

able automatic weapons; a good term effect upon their prices, must 

Thompson sub-machine gun, for remain to be seen, 

instance, can fetch nearly £500. Frederick Wilkinson 
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Classified advertisements should be mailed 
WITH PAYMENT <see rates below), to MILI¬ 
TARY ILLUSTRATED (CLASSIFIEDS). 43 
Museum St., London WC1A 1LY. Write or 
type your advertisement in BLOCK LETTERS, 
making sure you include your name and 
address; and make clear whether it is a ‘want’ 
or 'for sale’ notice. 

RATES: 35p per word; minimum charge 
£5.25 (up to 25 words). Semi-display boxed. 
£7.00 per single column centimetre; mini¬ 
mum charge. £21.00 (up to 3cm deep, single 
column); double for boxes across two col¬ 
umn widths. 

All classified will be inserted in the next 
available issue unless requested otherwise. 
ALL CLASSIFIEDS MUST BE PRE PAID: we 
regret we cannot refund payment in the 
event of later cancellation. Make cheque/POs 
payable to 'Military Illustrated Ltd'. 

Books bought for cash. Military, Naval, 
Aviation books always wanted. Keegan's 
Bookshop, Merchant's Place, Friar Street, 
Reading, Berkshire. Tel: (0734) 587253. 

WANTED: Collector seeks dated WW2 British 
Army tarn o'shanter, badged, good condi¬ 
tion. any Scots infantry regiment — not 
Canadian made. Details to: Collector, c/o The 
Editor. Military Illustrated, 5 Gerrard St.. 
London W1V7U. 


MILITARY 

INSIGNIA! 


NICHOLAS MORIGI - THE RE6ALIA SPECIALIST 

Britain's foremost supplier of full size cloth and 
metal military insignia of all services and 
countries including 

United States — Great Britain — Third Retch 
Germany — France — Soviet Unton — Italy 
Victorian — WWI — WWII — Vietnam — 
Current 

The Nicholas Morigi — The Regalia Specialist 

Full colour catalogue is now available Over 1500 
items including insignia, medals, hats, belts and 
buckles are listed and illustrated in full colour in 
the 64-page glossy catalogue 
To receive a copy of the colour catalogue, please 
send a £3 00 Cheque or Poslal Order (£4.00 
overseas) made payable to Nicholas Morigi at 

NICHOLAS MORIGI 
— THE REGALIA 

SPECIALIST (Ml) j 

14 Seacrott Road, 

Broadstairs. 

Kent CT101TL 
Tel - 0843 602243 

Fax • 0843 603940 ^ 

Sorry: Mail order only Callers by appointment 
only. Trade enquiries on business paper welcome 
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REVIEWS 


‘Tale of a Guinea Pig' by Geoffrey 
Page, DSO, DFC; Winghain Press; 
218 pp; 17 photos, 16 illus., index; 
£15.00 

In the wake of 1900's veritable orgy of 
50th anniversary Battle of Britain 
commemorative publishing, there is 
no shortage of pilots' personal mem¬ 
oirs m the bookshops — indeed, a 
number of autobiographies have been 
re-issued; and 7 ale of a Guinea Pig. first 
published in 1981, is one of these. 

In a simple and very readable style. 
Page conveys all the tremulous antici¬ 
pation of the early days of the Phoney- 
War — the undoubted eagerness of 
dedicated flyers to show what the RAF 
could do. Accounts of flying, both in 
training and combat, are vivid and 
graphic, from his first sorties in a 
Hawker Hind, to his graduation to 
Spitfires, then later 1 lurricancs cul¬ 
minating m Ins bailing out, terribly 
burned, from his blazing aircraft, and 
his unceremonious descent into the 
Channel in August 1940. 

Page joins the ranks of plastic sur¬ 
geon Archie Mclndoe's ‘Guinea Pigs’, 
and his story departs the realms ol the 
simply courageous and becomes hero¬ 
ic. Only one who experienced the long 
months of excruciating pain and 
repeated skin grafting operations can 
claim to understand what this mixed 
bunch of bums victims experienced. 

The ‘Tale' inevitably invites com¬ 
parison with "flic Last Enemy — the 
autobiography of another pioneer 
Guinea Pig, Richard I Iillary. The sim¬ 
ilarity ends, however, with their com¬ 
mon experience under the knife of 
Mclndoe. Not for Page the soul- 
searching over the whys and wherefor¬ 
es of a pilot’s motivation in the con¬ 
flict. Page's approach is without 
or cynicism, and his aims and motives 
are clear — to renim to operational 
flying despite his years in hospital 
(a feat lie achieved in 1944), and 
to satisfy the terrible lust for 
revenge which that time engendered 
in him. 

Overcoming the terrors of return¬ 
ing to the sky. Page pursues his target of 
one German ‘kill’ for every one of the 
eleven operations he had undergone. 
Flying throughout the 'Overlord' 
operation and, from bases in France, 
supporting the advancing Allies 
through France to Holland. Page 
recalls the moment of reaching his 
personal target — and the anticlimax 
and sense of hollow victory which 
accompanied it and endured to the end 
of his combat career. 

A dedicated founder-member of 
the new world-wide Guinea Pig Club. 
Page has done much to promote the 
growing organisation and its goals ot 
healing and rehabilitating burns vic¬ 
tims. The Club is a lasting memorial to 
the brilliant surgeon who inspired it; 
Page dedicates his book to Archie 
Mclndoe, ‘whose surgeon's fingers 
gave me back my pilot’s hands'. 
Royalties from the sale of the book will 
go to the Battle of Britain Memorial 
Trust, established by Geoffrey Page to 
build a monument to 'the Few’ on the 
White Cliffs ofDovcr. AVT 


'The Boer War in Postcards’ by Ian 
McDonald; Alan Sutton 
Publishing Ltd; 179 pp inch 110 pp. 
of illustrations, eight in colour; 
£14.95 

Picture postcards became a popular 
means of communication not long 
before the outbreak of the Boer War, 
and consequently became much used 
as a medium for recording the events 
and personalities of the war and 
expressing attitudes towards its rights 
and wrongs, not only in Britain but in 
Europe as well. The general tenor of 
the cards issued at the time differed 
markedly according to their country of 
origin: in Britain they were mostly 
patriotic and supportive of the war 
effort, though not necessarily anti- 
Boer; in Europe, particularly in 
France, Holland and Germany — all 
eager for a dig at the British Empire — 
they were cither simply pro-Boer or 
satirically humorous at Britain's 
expense. When the tide of war began to 
turn in Britain's favour the European 
cards became less humorous and more 
acid: while in Britain, as the war 
dragged on into 1902, few new cards 
were issued, suggesting a general war- 
weariness, until at the end the tone of 
the cards became one of conciliation. 

Ian McDonald, the author of this 
original book, has been collecting 
postcards as historical documents for 
over 20 years and lias assembled some 
2(H) cards issued during the war from 
different sources. The book has 
eleven chapters outlining the war's 
causes, phases and aftermath, which 
are interleaved with sections illustrat¬ 
ing examples of cards relevant to the 
preceding chapter, with commen¬ 
taries on each card; some cards arc 
reproduced a second time in the eight 
pages of colour. There are four appen¬ 
dices; a background to the postcard 
industry, a chronology of the war 
compared with card issues and usage; 
the publishing details of each card 
illustrated; and a note on collecting, 
including values. There is a bibliogra¬ 
phy but no index. In all it presents a 
little-known aspect of the war and, as 
the author says, ‘an old postcard is a 
capsule of history’. 

There arc, unfortunately, some- 
signs of careless proof-reading/print¬ 
ing. On p.69 the author — or the post¬ 
card writer — has confused the 6th 
Inniskilling Dragoons with the 6th 
Dragoon Guards. The reviewer also 
wonders whether colloquialisms like 
‘couldn't’, ‘wasn’t’, ‘didn’t’ arc suitable 
for a serious work of non-fiction. 
Finally a dubious piece of terminology, 
by no means confined to this book 
nowadays, on which this reviewer 
would welcome englightenmcnt: 
when do ‘weapons' become ‘weapon¬ 
ry’ and why? 

Apart from these minor blemishes, 
this is a well-produced book of pleas¬ 
ing appearance, and an interesting 
addition to the literature of the Second 
Boer War. Readers of this journal, 
however, should perhaps note that this 
book’s emphasis is, as its title makes 
plain, on postcards, and not on military 
aspects of the war. MJ B 


‘Stand Down: Orders of Battle for 
units of the Home Guard of the 
United Kingdom, November 
1944’: compiled by L.B. Whittaker; 
published by Ray Westlake 
Military Books, 53 Claremont, 
Malpas, Newport, Gwent NP9 
6PL; 153pp., 16 illus.; £16.50 + £1.35 
P&P 

This book should find a place on the 
shelves of anyone interested in the 
Crown forces, the defence of the 
realm, the Second World War, or mili¬ 
tary insignia. After five years of 
painstaking research Mr. Whittaker 
has produced an important and very 
readable book. It covers the I Iome 
Guard from inception in May 1940 as 
the LDV, to stand-down on 1 
November 1944. It is from the 1944 
period, when the Home Guard was at 
its zenith, that the author has compiled 
his impressive orbats. 

Some 25pp. are devoted to fascinat¬ 
ing material on the origins, develop¬ 
ment. history and statistics of the 
I Iome Guard, much of it never before 
extracted from official documents. As 
a hint of the flavour: details arc given of 
the 100,000 pikes issued in the early 
days; of 33.623 shotguns and 150,000 
rubber truncheons in service on I 
January 1942, and 899 flamethrowers 
added that September; of 900 horses 
used for mounted patrols; of waterway 
patrols; of taxis, cars, buses and motor¬ 
cycles pressed into service with the 
numerous Motor Transport 
Companies, and so forth. At its peak in 
late 1942 the l lome Guard numbered 
1,850,757 men — but no women: but 
the author tackles the subject of the 
Women's Home Defence and 
Women's Auxiliary Section. 

Anti-aircraft defence cvenuially 
absorbed nearly 150.0(H) men of the 
Home Guard; Auxiliary Bomb 
Disposal Squads were formed at facto¬ 
ries; bands were raised — and to a lim¬ 
ited extent unit colours are known to 
have been made and paraded. Foreign 
contingents were also formed, the 
most famous one from among 
American citizens living in the UK, 
who put on British battlcdress almost 
18 months before Pearl Harbor. 

The vexed question of a I Iome 
Guard medal is aired, as is the surpris¬ 
ingly high casualty list among the 
Home Guard — nearly 500 killed or 
died of wounds due to enemy action 
and rather more wounded. The bulk 
of the book lists Home Guard units as 
of 1 November 1944 in alphabetic geo¬ 
graphical order and other appropriate 
formats. Comprehensive details are 
given of affiliations, cap badges, coun¬ 
ty disnnguishitig letters and numbers 
as worn on BD. The book wall enter¬ 
tain and educate, and has a real claim to 
unique interest when seen against the 
mass of military titles published today: 
an essential reference to the subject, 
highly recommended. Stocks are not 
unlimited, so buy it while vou can. 

BLD 

‘The Waters of Oblivion: The 
British Invasion of the Rio de la 
Plata, 1806-1807’ by Ian Fletcher; 
Spellmount Ltd., Tunbridge Wells, 
Kent; 172pp.; 18 illus., plus 12 
maps; index, biblio, appendices; 
£15.95 


As we go to press we receive a copy of 
this study of one of the British Army's 
most fascinating disasters. The major 
expedinon to what is now Argentina in 
the period immediately before the 
Peninsular War, in divisional strength, 
and including officers such as 
Craufurd, Pack, and Bcresford, was a 
spectacular failure despite real advan¬ 
tages and some promising gains. Its 
defeat by Spanish regulars and local 
volunteers and conscripts shocked 
contemporary British opinion; 
indeed, even a Spanish general judged 
that ‘half the number of troops which 
attacked this capital would make 
themselves masters of it, supposing 
the same defenders, equally armed and 
disciplined... 1 will rather say that ten 
thousand English sheep came to pre¬ 
sent their throats to the knife'. The 
story of how this judgement became 
credible, through a combination of 
bad luck, bad choices, and ati almost 
malicious incompetence in some 
quarters, is told readably and in detail 
(though carelessly edited for grammar 
and syntax), drawing on both British 
and Spanish records. The perfor¬ 
mance of the unfortunate Gen. 
Whitclockc, and his self-willed sec¬ 
ond-in-command Gen. Gower, is laid 
bare; and the useful appendices 
include details of the subsequent court 
martial findings. The maps include 
sketches allowing the reader to follow 
the house-to-house fighting in La 
Reconquista and La Defensa easily. 
This is a useful book, giving deoils of 
an episode interesting in itself, and as a 
formative influence in the careers of 
several ofWellington’s Peninsula com¬ 
manders. Recommended. MOW 

‘The Generals of Saratoga: John 
Burgoyne and Horatio Gates' by 
Max M. Mintz; Yale University 
Press; ix + 278 pp., illus., maps; 
£19.95 

Together with the later surrender at 
Yorktown, the defeat of a British force 
at Saratoga in October 1777 was not 
only one of the most serious defeats of 
a British army in the second half of the 
18th century, but proved that the 
American colonists were capable of 
sustaining a major military effort. This 
new smdy of the Saratoga campaign is 
based around the careers of the oppos¬ 
ing commanders: “Gentleman John” 
Burgoyne and Horatio Gates. 

The contrast between the two 
might appear something of a cliche — 
Burgoyne the aristocrat, and Gates the 
poor boy (though conceivably the nat¬ 
ural son of the Duke of Leeds). The 
fact that both were English, and that 
they had served together in the same 
regiment, is more intriguing. It was as 
if, as the author states in a phrase which 
recalls Canning, "destiny had reunited 
them in the New World to reverse the 
order of the Old*’. 

The Generals of Saratoga presents a 
new account of the campaign (includ¬ 
ing interesting new lights on the 
events and personalities involved), and 
recounts the careers of the protago¬ 
nists. clearly benefiting from extensive 
research. The commanders were very 
different not only in origin: Burgoyne, 
with real literary ability (his play The 

continued on page 8 
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Heims was a triumph), who as MP for 
Preston was elected by the widest male 
franchise in Britain; Gates, who aban¬ 
doned his British allegiance to rise to 
high command in the American army, 
and often stated as possessing the most 
foul personality imaginable: I loffrnan 
Nickerson in The Turning Point of the 
Revolution (1928) declared him so 
repellent that at that date he still had no 
biography. (Samuel Patterson's Horatio 
Cates, 1941, tilled the gap). Fortcscuc. 
perhaps less surprisingly, classed Gates 
and Lee as equally “a discredit to the 
country alike of their birth and of their 
adoption". Different aspects ofGatcs’s 
personality are evident here, such as 
his concent for the welfare of the 
Indian peoples, and his justified criti¬ 
cism of the British encouragement of 
the Indians to massacre American 
rebels. Whether or not Gates was 
obsessed with his lowly origin: 
whether his success was actually built 
upon the efforts of his predecessor 
Schuyler; and whether he was impli¬ 
cated in the supposed “Conway 
Cabal" to supplant Washington (prob¬ 
ably not, though doubtless he would 
not have been adverse to taking advan¬ 
tage of it), this work presents a new 
perspective which is very welcome. 

The military pedant might pick up 
minor points which could be argued: 
the lowest commissioned rank in the 
cavalry was cornet, not “coronet” 
(p.6); the 16th Light Dragoons wore 
scarlet, not crimson with “dun- 
coloured waistband" (?), p.26; the 
47th Foot wore white facings, not yel¬ 
low (p. 134); the implication (p.6) that 
the Royal Dragoons were newly- 
formed in 1744 is misleading (actually 
raised 1661). Perhaps it might be 
thought a shade unfair to criticize 
Burgoync for holding an elaborate 
engagement party for Ins nephew in 
June 1774 as representing "the casual, 
pleasure-as-usual attitude of the 
British aristocracy in the midst of the 
American crisis", as if the normal plea¬ 
sures of civilized life should have been 
abandoned because of what was 
regarded at that time as a minor agita¬ 
tion half a world away. Such minor 
points, however, should not detract 
from a most interesting and lively 
account of a significant campaign and 
its protagonists. PJH 

‘The Civil War in Lancashire' by 
Stephen Bull; Lancashire County 
Books, 143 Corporation Street, 
Preston; 32pp. illus. throughout; 
p/bk, £2.50 

This short but attractively produced 
booklet has been written to comple¬ 
ment the exhibition of the same name 
at Lancashire County and Regimental 
Museum in Preston. Although neces¬ 
sarily limited in detail, a surprising 
amount of information is packed into 
the very readable text, covering both 
the smiation in Lancashire before the 
outbreak of war. and the events which 
followed. The illustrations are well 
chosen, with examples of swords and 
armour from the Castle Museum at 
York, and some rarely seen portraits. 

SAR 
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'British Land Rovers in the Gulf’ 
by Bob Morrison; LRQ Books. The 
Hollies, Botcsdale, Diss, Norfolk 
IP22 1BZ; 64pp, colour illus. 
throughout; large format p/bk; 
£7.99 

A very rapid piece of work, this cleanly 
produced ‘fat magazine' offers enthu¬ 
siasts and modellers some 120 good 
quality colour close-up photos of a 
very wide range of Land Rover variants 
on service with the British Army in the 
Gulf, from the 88in. Lightweight to 
the One-Thirty ambulance and the 
One Tonne Rapier Tractor. JS 

‘In the Peninsula with a French 
Hussar’ by A.J.M. de Rocca; 
Greenhill Books; 192pp., maps; 
£17.50 

The latest in Greenhill Books' most 
valuable "Napoleonic Library" series 
of reprints is something of a departure 
from previous titles, in that it concerns 
one of the lesser-known first-hand 
accounts, originally published as 
Meittoires stir la Guerre ties Francois en 
Es/sagne in 1814, with this version 
taken from the 1815 F.nglish edition. 
The author, Albert Jean Michel de 
Rocca, was a Swiss subaltern of the 
French 2nd I lussars (the old Regt. 
Chamborant), perhaps best known as 
the last husband of Madame de Stael, 
whose affairs occupied the last years of 
the young hussar's life following his 
invaliding from the army. 

Albert de Rocca’s account of his 
military service concentrates on that 
part of the Peninsular War least oftett 
covered in British sources: the French 
operations against the Spanish army 
and guerrillas. Although present at 
Medellin, de Rocca missed his regi¬ 
ment's service against the Brinsh at 
Talavera (being at home recruiting and 
opposing the Walchcrcn landing), and 
was shot by guerrillas ten months 
before the 2nd Hussars' famous charge 
at Albuera. 

Thus, de Rocca’s account is ofespe¬ 
cial interest in focussing attention on 
this aspect of the war. and forms a use¬ 
ful addition to the better-known 
accounts of Marbot and l*arquin (both 
reprinted by Greenhill). It is especially 
interesting to note de Rocca's com¬ 
ment that the only information about 
the war upon which he could rely was 
that obtained during residence in 
Britain — further proof of the 
untruths perpetuated in French offi¬ 
cial despatches. Despite a gallant career 
in Spain, in which de Rocca main¬ 
tained the highest traditions of the 
French hussars, he emerged thor¬ 
oughly dissillusioncd with “an unjust 
and inglorious war, where the senti¬ 
ments of my heart continually dis¬ 
avowed the evil my arm was con¬ 
demned to do" — feelings which were 
not unique among the French in 
Spain, and which reflect well upon 
those who held them. 

Although it is perhaps unusual to 
recommend a book to which the 
reviewer contributed a brief introduc¬ 
tion, this title is one which should not 
be overlooked by Napoleonic enthusi¬ 
asts. PJH 


Osprey Men-at-Arms series: 48pp., 
approx. 35 b/w illus., 8 colour 
plates; p/bk., £5.99 
MAA 234 ‘German Combat 
Equipment 1939-45’ by Gordon L. 
Rottman. plates Ron Volstad. 

This book, in the same style as the 
author’s MAA 205 on the equivalent 
US equipments of the period since 
1914 (also admirably illustrated by 
Ron Volstad), is devoted to the person¬ 
al equipment, and in the case of the 
cavalry some saddle equipment, of the 
German soldier ofWorld War Two: i.c. 
the belts, pouches, packs, and ancil- 
liary field equipment items. It covers 
the equipment of the infantryman, 
cavalryman, mountain infantryman, 
assault pioneer, signaller and medical 
orderly in great detail, and will be valu¬ 
able to modeller, picture researcher 
and collector alike. It contains infor¬ 
mation on special weapons acces¬ 
sories; and the pioneer, signals and 
medical sections arc particularly wel¬ 
come. The long text is illustrated with 
a mixture of period photos (some of 
poor quality), and close-up studio 
shots of surviving items, which are 
generally well produced. Mr. Volstad’s 
astonishing plates contain a few full- 
length figure studies, but arc mostly 
occupied by dozens of paintings of 
individual equipment items. Colour 
reproduction seems too ‘warm’ (too 
yellow/red) to this reviewer, and Mr. 
Volstad’s work deserves better; but 
although readers should use caution in 
interpreting exact shades, it is still 
extremely attractive and useful. 
Recommended. JS 

Osprey Elite series: 64pp„ approx. 
45 b/w illus., 12 colour plates; p/bk, 
£7.50 

E35 ‘Early Samurai 200-15000 AD' 
byAnthonyJ. Bryant, plates Angus 
McBride. 

This title covers the political and mili¬ 
tary history — as far as it can be inter¬ 
preted — and the development of 
armour from the semi-mydtical days of 
the 2nd century Yayoi culture to the 
true samurai of the late Nth century— 
extending the title to ‘ 1500’ seems dubi¬ 
ous. It is thus a 'prequel’ to Mr. Bryant’s 
excellent E23 in this series, also illus¬ 
trated by Mr. McBride. More than half 
the book is devoted to the armour, and 
is detaik'd, authoritative, and clear. The 
illustrations mix photos of beautiful 
Japanese figure models, reconstruenon 
drawings, many types of surviving 
armour and helmet, and mcnculous 
historical reconstructions destroyed in 
Japan during the Second World War. 
The colour plates range from the semi¬ 
legendary queen-priestess 1 limiko to 
portraits of named samurai-armoured 
magnates of the 14th century wars. In 
some of the very early subjects Mr. 
McBride is clearly obliged to recon¬ 
struct from fairly sparse information, 
but they arc never less than intriguing; 
the later plates are much more confi¬ 
dent, and reflect the dazzling colour 
and complexity of classical Japanese 
military costume. Recommended. JS 

CAR DS and PRINTS 

New postcards front the National 
Army Museum, Royal Hospital 
Road, London SW3 4HT; eight 
cards, each 15p plus appropriate 





One of the available single cards by 
Alix liaker (see SC's review under 
‘Cards & Prints’) depicting a trum¬ 
peter, The Royai Hussars (PWO), 
1991. 

postage. 

The NAM has a large collection of 
postcards available from their shop, 
and these additions to the range arc 
very welcome. Two cards are from 
aquatints after Lt. Col. Charles 
Hamilton Smith, published in 1815, 
one showing Native Troops in the East 
India Company's service and the other 
two members of the Royal Artillery. As 
an artist genuinely contemporary with 
the Napoleonic Wars Smith is well 
regarded by military historians. 

Two further cards show volunteer 
uniforms of different periods; the ear¬ 
lier example, dated 1804, shows the 
Staffordshire Militia on parade at 
Windsor Castle from an oil painting by 
Arthur William Devis. This carefully 
constructed scene, in precise detail, 
manages to show the Sergeant Major 
(rarely shown in contemporary illus¬ 
trations). the Drum Major, musicians, 
a sergeant of a battalion company, and 
an officer, sergeant and privates of the 
grenadier company. The second of the 
volunteer cards shows the Artists 
Rifles in camp, 1884, from an oil paint¬ 
ing by Godfrey Merry; this very attrac¬ 
tive card manages to show the volun¬ 
teers in various orders of dress and 
activity in careful detail. 

Two other cards are nonetheless 
attractive for being more artistic than 
detailed. The first shows the 5th 
Gurkha Rifles at the battle of Peiwar 
Kotal, 1878, from an oil by Verecker 
Hamilton —an all-action scene full of 
exciting movement. The other card is 
entitles ‘Their Majesties visiting the 
battle district of France, 1917’, from an 
oil painting by Frank O. Salisbury. It is 
very broadly painted, and I cannot say 
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this particular card excited my imagi¬ 
nation at all. 

The final pair of cards are beautiful 
examples of the work of a true military 
artist: A-J. Dubois Drabonct (see arti¬ 
cle in ‘A II' No.33). They show named 
officers of the 1st Life Guards and the 
Royal Artillery in 1833: and readers 
who saw the illustration on the cover 
of‘M1‘ No.33 will need no description 
of their appeal. Like almost 100 others, 
these paintings were executed for King 
William IV and are reproduced by gra¬ 
cious permission of MM The Queen. 

SC 

‘The Road to Waterloo’; set of 6 
postcards: National Army 

Museum, address as above: £1.50 
plus P&P 25p 

This set of cards arc from photographs 
of some of the full-size figures which 
fomi part of the new NAM permanent 
exhibition under this title. The work 
of Gerry F.mbleton’s Time Machine 
company, they were in part illustrated 
m ‘Ml 1 No.31, and readers who have 
visited the exhibition will know that 
the impact of these reconstructions is 
astounding. Gone arc the liinp-wrist- 
ed. pursed-lip manneknis too often 
used in museums; these are the men 
you would expect to see wearing the 
King's uniform in the early 19th cen¬ 
tury. The cards show the figures in nat¬ 
ural surroundings, which add a further 
clement of realism. Included in this 
selection are: Rifleman, 95th 
Regiment, 1808; Officer, 2nd 
Dragoons, KGL. Spain, 1812; Private, 
13th Regiment, St. Domingo, 1795; 
Recruiting Sergeant, 68th Regiment, 
1808; Private, De Roll’s Regiment, 
Egypt, 1801; and lastly, and most 
poignant of all. a demobilised veteran 
of the 27th Regiment. 1819. SC 

Alix Baker: three sets of six post¬ 
cards of the British Army, avail¬ 
able from The Scarlet Gunner, 
Post House, Andover, Hants SP11 
OND; Sets 11 & 12. £2.00 each; Set 
13, £2.20; P&P UK & BAOR inch, 
extra elsewhere. 

These excellent postcard sets by Alix 
Baker are executed in the clean and 
precise style for which she is known. 
All have been produced at the request 
of the regiments, and are limited to 
2.000 sets each — this is sure to con¬ 
firm the collectability of this lady’s 
work, marked by a sympathetic 
approach to the subjects in keeping 
with her military family background. 
Set 11 depicts the current uniforms of 
The Light Infantry; all ranks, in vari¬ 
ous orders of dress. Set 12 shows 
today’s Royal Hussars and their for¬ 
bears the 10th and 11 th Hussars at var¬ 
ious periods and in various orders of 
dress. Set 13 is devoted to The Royal 
Regiment of Wales; five cards depict 
current uniforms of different ranks in 
various orders of dress, and the sixth 
the Regimental Mascot, Taffy III. 
There is an enlarged version of Taffy 
III, Sin. x 6in„ suitable for framing at 
50p plus suitably sized SAE. It is worth 
sendingan SAE to The Scarlet Gunner 
for lists of existing sets in this series 
and of available single cards, prints and 
plates. I strongly recommend the new 
sets for your collection. SC 


Seven Years’ War Grenadiers 

The well-known scries of paintings by 
the Swiss artist David Morier are 
arguably the finest and certainly the 
best-known images of George IPs 
army, but it is important that they 
should be accurately dated (‘ MI’ Nos. 
36, 37). The cavalry and grenadier 
paintings are commonly dated to 1751 
on the grounds that they appear to 
illustrate the uniforms prescribed in 
the Royal Warrant of that year; but 
close examination and analysis ot both 
series suggests an earlier date. 

It may be as well to begin by noting 
that there is in fact no reason why 
Moncr should not have taken a soldier 
from each regiment as a model. While 
the army was of course widely dis¬ 
persed, even those regiments posted 
abroad maintained a presence (often 
substantial) in the British Isles in the 
form of recruiting parties and non- 
effectives forming a rudimentary 
depot. Obtaining a soldier from each 
corps would not therefore have been 
unduly difficult given the Duke of 
Cumberland’s involvement. 

The grenadier paintings can conve¬ 
niently be divided into three groups ot 
varying style: 

Group (a) comprises six paintings, 
depicting the 1st to 15th and the 28th, 
29th and 30th Foot. Although compe¬ 
tently executed the style is rather stiff. 
It would have been logical for Morier 
to have begun with the 1st (Royals); 
and an early date for this group is sug¬ 
gested by the fact that only three 
grenadiers out of 18 have wings on 
their shoulders, as against slightly less 
than half in groups (b) and (c) — wings 
became mandatory for all but one reg¬ 
iment in 1753. It would also appear 
that this group was painted in winter, 
since 13 out of the 18 have their lapels 
buttoned over. Of the 26 soldiers m the 
other groups (discounting four lacking 
lapels) only two have their lapels but¬ 
toned over. 

Group (b) comprises five paintings, 
depicting the three regiments of Foot 
Guards, the 16th to 24th Foot and the 
31st, 32nd and 33rd Foot. In contrast 
to group (a) these figures are full of 
vitality, and depicted against a back¬ 
drop of camp scenes apparently paint¬ 
ed from life. They appear to be con¬ 
temporary with a large canvas of offi¬ 
cers and men of the Royal Artillery 
which can be positively identified as 
having been painted at Roermond in 
April 1748. Indeed, the last canvas in 
the group includes a sullen-looking 
woman wearing Dutch clogs — and a 
battalion company soldier disappear¬ 
ing over a fence with a chicken under 
his arm! It is significant that all but 
three of the regiments depicted in this 
group were serving in Flanders in 
1748. The odd three out — 16th, 17th 
and 18th Foot — are all on one canvas, 
and at first sight present a problem. 
Featured very prominently in the cen¬ 
tre of the painting is an Austrian sol¬ 
dier puffing on his pipe as he watches 
die artist at work. Upon closer exami¬ 
nation, however, it is apparent that the 
three grenadiers do not fit very com¬ 


fortably on the canvas. Those belong¬ 
ing to the 16th and 17th arc crammed 
together with a drummer to one side, 
while the grenadier of the 18th, with 
nearly half the painting to himself, has 
obviously been imposed upon it at 
some later date. 

Group (c) comprises seven paint¬ 
ings, depicting the 25th,26th, 27th and 
34th through to 49th Foot; and 
although rather less stiff than those in 
group (a) they are depicted against a 
studio backdrop. The numbering of 
certain units, e.g. the 42nd 
Highlanders, indicates that at least 
some of the figures were painted alter 
the reductions which followed the 
Treaty of Aix-la-Chappelle in 1748. 
None of the disbanded regiments are 
included. This is not the case, howev¬ 
er. with the complementary cavalry 
series, and at least two of the regiments 
must have been painted before the 
summer of 1748. In both instances — 
the 7th and 15th Dragoons — the 
troopers concerned wear the Allied 
field sign of a spring of green leaves in 
their hats, which the first is unlikely to 
have worn after this date and the sec¬ 
ond certainly will not have done since 
it was disbanded that summer. 

If it is accepted that group (b) was 
indeed, with one exception, painted in 
Flanders in the spring of 1748. as the 
backgrounds indicate, then a chronol¬ 
ogy for the series can be deduced. The 
1st to 15th Foot were painted in 
Morier's London studio over the win¬ 
ter of 1747-48, as evidenced by the 
lapels of most soldiers being buttoned 
over for warmth. In the spring of 1748 
Morier crossed over to Flanders where 
he painted the Royal Artillery, at least 
two cavalry regiments, a variety of for¬ 
eign units, and four of the five canvases 
in group (b), beginning with the 19th 
Foot. The three missing regiments — 
the 16th to 18th Foot — will have been 
added on his return to London, using 
an already prepared canvas; and work 
will then have commenced oil group 
(c), which was probably finished by 
the end of the year. 

In short, this analysis suggests that 
the whole series must have been paint¬ 
ed in 1748,not 1751, and illustrates the 
draft regulations of 1747, though they 
show differences in point of detail 
afterwards incorporated in the 1751 
Royal Warrant. 

Stuart Reid 
21 Chirton West View 
North Shields 

Northumberland NE26 0EP 


Luke O'Connor 

Your readers may be interested in 
some additional details about the 
career ot Luke O’Connor, subject of 
your April Gallery article. The 2nd 
Battalion of the 23rd. raised in 1858, 
served during the 1860s in Gibraltar 
and then in Canada, where they were 
sent during the Trent Affair. A fine 
photograph of Captain O’Connor in 
full dress was taken in Montreal by 
William Notrnan in 1867 (#26289). 
The original is in the Notrnan 
Photographic Collection at the 
McCord Museum, along with those 
of several other officers of the regi¬ 
ment. (It is hoped that this will be 
included in a forthcoming Osprey 
Men-at-Arms title on troops in 
Canada.) 

The Notrnan Collection has an 
extensive coverage of Bnnsh uni¬ 
forms of the 1860s. in particular win¬ 
ter dress. Many officers and some 
Other Ranks of the large British garri¬ 
son went to his studio — the 
Grenadier Gaurds. Scots Fusilier 
Guards. Military Train, Staff', 
Commissariat. 78th 1 Iighlanders, 
60th Rifles and the Rifle Brigade 
amongst others. 

David Ross 
Military Curator 
Canadian Parks Service 
Winnipeg, Canada 

Pattern 1908 belt 

I have noticed that most military 
artists, TV and film dressers, and mili¬ 
tary museum exhibition stalT do not 
know the correct way to buckle a 
Pattern 1)8 webbing belt. If the belt 
were buckled in the manner shown in, 
e.g.. Ml' No. 29, p.26-27 and p.30, 
‘The First Contingent, CEF, 1914* 
Pt.2, it would become loose in a very 
short time, and the heavy ammunition 
pouches would soon swing free, mak¬ 
ing it hard to extract cartridges. The 
photo on p.25 shows the belt correctly 
fastened. The method is as follows, 
and as shown in the accompanying 
sketch: Assemble the buckle to the 
right (as worn) end of the belt, adjust 
for length, and fit end hooks over the 
top and bottom edges. Slide runner 
along to buckle. The left end of the belt 
is passed through the centre of the 
buckle from the rear, pulled tight, and 
passed left and back, pinched under 
the two wings at the left. It is then 
passed right and forward, back 
through the centre of the buckle and to 
the left inside the bell. Having worn 
this belt 1937-40 I can assure you that 
it will not slip if locked in this manner. 
A. Maddock 
(address supplied) 


THE BUCKLE 
(front) (side) 






THE IRAQI ARMY, 
1990-91 

SAMUEL M. KATZ, with additional material 
by GARY CURTIS and STEPHEN BULL 
Paintings by PETER DENNIS 


F our months after the rout of the Iraqi forces in 
Kuwait and southern Iraq by the American-led 
coalition forces in Operation ‘Desert Storm’, the actu¬ 
al strengths and dispositions of the Iraqi formations 
deployed in-theatre remain clouded by uncertainty. 
The striking disparity between their claimed size and 
the number of prisoners taken, and between their 
claimed capabilities and actual performance in battle, 
pose questions which may never be answered. This 
brief review of Iraqi army organisation was largely pre¬ 
pared during the early days of ‘Desert Storm’ and 
reflects information then available' 0 . The notes on 
uniform practice do not pretend to be comprehensive, 
but arc based on physical and pictorial evidence dating 
from the immediate aftermath of the fighting, and may 
be relied upon as far as they go. 


A ccording to one Western 
intelligence analyst, ‘Sad¬ 
dam Hussein made a tragic 
miscalculation when he 
ordered the Iraqi army into 
Kuwait on 2 August 1990.1 lad 
he waited a few years until Iraq 
had developed a nuclear deter¬ 
rent, he would have been able 
to seize Kuwait without any 
Western military gestures.’ 
Perhaps blinded by his inabili¬ 
ty to understand the signifi¬ 
cance ofWestern technological 
superiority, and certainly mis¬ 
taken in his estimation of 
Western political will, he did 
not wait. 

It is clear that he made the 
classic error of the despot who 
has savagely discouraged not 
merely argument with his 
opinions, but advice he docs 
not wish to hear: he believed 
his own propaganda. Cut off 
by his medieval style of wield¬ 
ing power from any truly 
objective assessment of the 
capabilities of his forces when 
judged against First World 
standards, he had allowed 
himself to become seduced by 
the spectacle of their numeri¬ 
cal strength and their complete 
submission to his control. 
That strength, and that con¬ 


trol, were undeniably impres¬ 
sive by regional standards. 

President Saddam Hussein 
is the commander-in-chicf of 
the armed forces, although the 
army, navy and air force are 
ostensibly controlled through 
the Ministry of Defence. 
Saddam’s disdain for profes¬ 
sional military men is, howev¬ 
er, absolute. As has been widely 
reported, Saddam has never 
served in the Iraqi military 
forces and has had no serious 
military education. A political 
gunman in his youth, he rose 
through the ranks and factions 
of the secular, nominally 
‘socialist’ Ba’ath Party by the 
most brutal methods, and 
eventually secured absolute 
power. Although he commis¬ 
sioned himself a general in 
1975, and Mushir — ‘general of 
the army’ — in 1979, his power 
base is essential dynastic and 
regional. Like Hitler, he tended 
to interfere in the planning and 
execution of operations during 
the First Gulf War against Iran, 
usually with disastrous conse¬ 
quences. He is reported to have 
desisted when confronted by 
senior military officers; but it is 
significant that several of the 
most successful field comman¬ 



ders of that war have since been 
disposed of, openly or in con¬ 
venient accidents, to prevent 
their becoming the focus for 
any coup attempts. 

Most officers in the Iraqi 
forces are Sunni Muslims; 
many of the rank and file are 
Shi’a Muslims, and discrimi¬ 
nation against the latter is com¬ 
mon. Officially the term of 
conscription is two years; but 
some prisoners taken in Kuwait 
claimed to have served for 
many years longer. Individual 
rights count for nothing in 
Iraq, and the almost non-stop 
state of war over the past 
decade is no doubt used as jus¬ 
tification for delaying demobil¬ 
isation. 

At the outset of the Kuwait 
crisis the Iraqi army was the 
fourth largest in the world. Its 
total strength is variously 
reported: 955,000 regulars and 
conscripts and 480,000 
reservists seems a convincing 


Saddam Hussein posingforone of his 
innumerable publicity shots, here in 
the barracks dress of a general officer: 
dark blueish-green polished cotton 
'class A’shirt and slacks, and an olive- 
brown Ihkistani-made ‘woolly 
pulty' with olive-green cotton rein¬ 
forcement and shoulder straps, and 
knit pocket flaps. The olive loops bear 
gold embroidered ranking ofMushir 
— the national eagle above wreathed, 
crossed scimitars — with a red silk 
stripe outermost. (Katz Collection) 

estimate, though how many 
reservists were serving with the 
colours at any particular date is 
unknown. It is also one of the 
most battle-experienced 

armies in the world, and the 
most battle-experienced Arab 
army. It fought the Iranians for 
eight years in the First GulfWar 
and, though ultimately unsuc¬ 
cessful, it developed during 
that conflict into a capable 

(1) As w pi to press wc note publication of a 
detailed guide, 1 lie Iraqi Army: Organisation A 
Tactics by Paladin Press (USA), available in the UK 
from Motorbooks. 33 St. Martins Court. London 
WC2 (tel 071-836-5376) 
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Third World army. It held mas¬ 
sive fixed defences, supported 
by plentiful artillery, with stub¬ 
born endurance; and became 
capable of conducting effective 
(though limited) offensives at 
corps level. The war cost Iraq 
some 120,000 dead and 
230,000 seriously wounded. 

The Western media made 
much of this long battle experi¬ 
ence in the months preceding 
‘Desert Storm’; few commen¬ 
tators pointed out that long 
years of active service lead to 
exhaustion, and costly failure 
(to say nothing of the murder 
of popular commanders) to an 
erosion of morale. 

During the 1980s some 
30,000 Egyptian and Sudanese 
mercenaries also served Iraq, 
but how many, if any, remained 
in 1990 is unknown. 

The army’s growth from six 
divisions to nearly 60 in 1990 
was certainly impressive, and 
was the result of a break-neck 
push for regional dominance 
financed by petro-dollars and 
foreign borrowing. Saddam’s 
control of the army, through 
the Ba’ath Party, is (or was) as 
complete as that exercised by 
Stalin through the Red Army’s 
commissars: an all-pervading 
fear of informers permeates the 
forces, as it does civil society. 

DEPLOYMENT 

Just before the invasion of 
Kuwait the order of battle of 
Iraq’s ground forces is believed 
to have been as follows; in 
essentials it is thought to have 
remained intact until ‘Desert 
Storm’. 

Republican Guard Corps I IQ 
1st Armoured Division 
‘l lammurabi' 

2nd Amid. Div. ‘Medina’ 

3rd Mech. Div. ‘Tawakalna’ 

4th Mech. Div. ‘al-Fao’ 

5th Mech. Div. ‘Baghdad’ 
(permanently based in the 
capital) 

6t!i Mech. Div. ‘Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar’ 

7th Mech. Div. ‘Adnan’ 

99th Special Forces Div. 

(also apparently termed ‘8th’ in 
some sources, and equivalent 
in capability; roughly, with a 
Western airborne formation 
rather than true special forces.) 
1st Corps HQ (Kurdish & 
Northern Front) 

4th Mech. Div.; 27th, 34th, 


36th, 44th Inf. Divs. 

2nd Corps l IQ (Northern and 
Central Fronts) 

17th Armd. Div.; 16th. 17th, 
21st, 22nd, 28th Inf Divs. 

3rd Corps I IQ (Southern Central 
and Southern Fronts, near 
Kuwaiti and Saudi borders) 

3rd & 6th Armd. Divs.; 5th 
Mech. Div.; 2nd, 8th, 11th, 
19th, 30th, 41 st, 42nd Inf Divs. 
4th Corps I IQ (Central Front, 
incl. Baghdad area) 

10th Armd. Bde. ‘Saladin’; 1st 


Mech. Div.; 18th, 20th, 29th 
Inf Divs. 

5th Corps HQ (Northern Front) 
7th, 23rd, 24th, 33rd, 38th, 
40th, 45th, 46th Inf Divs. 

6tli Corps HQ 

12th Armd. Div.; 25th, 31st, 
32nd, 35th Inf. Divs. 

7th Corps HQ (Southern Front, 
Basra and Gulf coast region) 

14th, 15th, 26th Inf. Divs. plus 
one coastal defence division. 

In addition to these forma¬ 
tions there was also an airborne 


division (designation un¬ 
known); a mountain division; 
two surface-to-surface missile 
brigades; and about 20 Special 
Forces/commando brigades 
(basically reinforced battal¬ 
ions). 

A separate ‘Popular Army’ 
—Jaislt al-SIta'abiya — can call 
on all citizens between the ages 
of 15 and 50, including young 
women, for last ditch home 
defence. This is a poorly 
trained and lightly armed citi- 


Peter Dennis's colour recon¬ 
structions overleaf are all 

painted from subjects photographed 
by Gary Curtis on the Basra high¬ 
way on 3 March 1991, with the 
exception of (6). The figures are in 
some cases composites. 

(1) Republican Guard mech¬ 
anised infantry. litis is a com¬ 
posite: the rifle and beret arc added 
from two other men. The main sub¬ 
ject wore a DPM hood tied round his 
head like a shemagh. and carried a 
folding-stock .4K- 74. 

British DPM camouflage cloth¬ 
ing is widely seen in the Republican 
Guard — though not entirely pecu¬ 
liar to it, to judge by the appearance of 
some POIVs captured wearing parts 
of DPM uniform. It is usually Jaded 
pale. In the group encountered it was 
uvm as complete suits; as jackets with 
olive trousers, or trousers with olive 
parkas; as smocks with ‘class A' deep 
green trousers; even in combination 
with the ‘desert DPM\ as in (2). At 
least two men in the battle group were 
sent to urar the Guard’s scarlet tri¬ 
angle, on both upper sleeves; and sev¬ 
eral uvre the thick scarlet lanyard; but 
these men wore no rank badges. The 
maroon beret with national eagle cap 
badge in brass atul national colours is 
the mark o f the Guard — appitn'ntly, 
of all arms of service, and all ranks — 
and setrral mat in the group uvre it. 
The rest uvre pile caps, helmets, or 
cap comforters. BLtck combat boots 
are applied often fitted with an extra 
tongue with a central zip, as here. 
One man in each section carried the 
Dragunov sniper's rifle. 

(2) Mulazim Awwal, Repub¬ 
lican Guard tank unit. Several 
men in the group wore this ‘desert 
DPM' camouflage fhittent, which 
has l>een exported to various Middle 
Eastern countries but has not been 
issued to the British Army. 'litis 
example is cut like a fraratroop 
smock; it has knit cuffs, angled skin 
pockets, a zip right up to the edge of 
the collar, and even the six brass snaps 
low on the front to take a ‘beaver tail' 
— though this is apfMrently not pre¬ 
sent. Seirral men uvre it with olive 
field or ‘class A' deep green trousers, 
one or tuv with the matching desen 
DPM trousers. It was worn with this 
green pile cap, and with a tank helmet 
as at (1), by tuv T-12 tank officers, 
litis first-lieutenant has Jield rank¬ 
ing, tuv embroidered five-point stars 


in golden yellow on an olive shoul- 
derstrap loop. Desen DPM is reput¬ 
edly popular in Guard — and per¬ 
haps other tHite — units, and seldom 
if ever seen in other units. 

(3) Only one man in the group wore 
a black beret, with the national 
badge; and this i vertically streaked 
‘lizard ’ camou flage shin and trousers, 
the latter with flat patch cargo pockets 
outside each thigh, and zipped black 
boots. Such vertical patterns are usu¬ 
ally seen in Syrian and Pdestmian 
service. His identity is unknown. 
The black beret may be a sign of a 
B<i 'ath Pany cadre, perhaps a politi¬ 
cal officer. 

(4) Mechanised infantry’. This 
is a composite of several figures in the 
Guard group encountered; but is also 
typical of the Iraqi infantryman in 
general. Many of the Guard group 
uvre sand-pointed fibre/composition 
helmets of ‘Ml clone ' type; the chin- 
strap was usually lucked up inside. 
The shemagh was sometimes used 
as a scarf, bur oddly enough does not 
seem to have been as common in the 
Iraqi anny as among the .Allies. The 
green parka, with a green pile hood 
lining, had external pointed breast 
pocket flaps with concealed buttons, 
and almost vertical side pockets — the 
forward-buttoning flaps of the latter 
were usually shoved inside the pock¬ 
ets. lield trousers in green usually 
had two cargo pockets. .4 shorter green 
field jacket was also seen : it has a con- 
irational collar; four patch pockets 
with buttoned, pointed flaps; and five 
front buttons. The ‘class A'deep green 
shirt often worn under field clothing 
has a shirt-cut collar and two patch 
breast pockets with pointed flaps con¬ 
cealing the buttons. The ‘class A’ 
slacks are also often seen, worn 
instead offield trousers; they are deep 
greeti and usually — bur not always 
— lack side cargo pockets. 

‘ChiCom 1 style chest webbing is 
worn in various styles, usually khaki 
drab, often with green tafte binding, 
but also in sage-green, and even deep 
blue-green. Boots uvre either conven¬ 
tional laced types; similar but with 
metal D-rings; or fitted with zips, as 
at (I). The AK-74 is the usual 
weapon in the Guard, but AKseries 
weapons from many sources uvre 
captured from line infantry units. 

(5) At least tuv men in the group 
uvre this camouflage uniform, its 
‘horizontal lizard' pattern strongly 
recalling Trench issue of the 1950s- 
60s. Hie field jacket has a ‘para' 


neck; a frontal zip covered by a but¬ 
toned fly; slanted chest pockets and 
vertical skirt pockets, all with pointed, 
buttoned flaps; and a small left sleeve 
pocket. Matching trousers have a 
patch cargo pocket outside each thigh, 
and a dressing pocket in the right 
front* 

(6) Junior leader. Popular 
Army. The camouflage pattern in 
apple green, dark green, dark brown 
and black is common in the Popular 
Army and probably in other organi¬ 
sations as well, though it has not been 
widely seen among the mass of 
POIVs. The cap bears a special badge 
instead of the national eagle: the 
junior leader photographed in an 
Iraqi propaganda book wore it 
repeated on a khaki shoulderstrap 
loop with a bright green strifse — this 
seems peculiar to the Popular Anny 
— but his rank is unknown. Note 
canvas and rubber boots with a rivet- 
ted leather U-shaped patch with two 
buckled straps; leather belt, and 
mixed leather AK magazine pouch¬ 
es; and Romanian AKM rifle. 

(7) Republican Guard T-72 
tank unit officer. His shoulder- 
strap ranking indicates another first- 
lieutenant. He was the only tank 
crewman photographed in this group 
wearing a tank suit. Olive suits are 
also known, but this mustard- 
coloured type seems common. Note 
pocket and zip details; web belt with 
brown-bolstered Tokarev TT-33 
pistol; and black canvas Soviet-type 
rank helmet. These' latter are some¬ 
times i vom perched rather high on the 
head, with a towel or shemagh 
inserted underneath and hanging 
behind the neck. Most other identifi¬ 
able T-72 crewmen in the group uvre 
a standard parka or field jacket, field 
trousers, the usual black boots, and 
‘ChiCom’chest webbingJbrAK-74 
magazines. Such small items as 
Austrian field glasses and German 
canteens were also seen. 

(8) One of the most common of sever¬ 
al tyj>es of ‘woolly pully* worn 
throughout the Iraqi army; another 
type has internal breast pockets with 
knit, external, buttoned, pointed 
flaps; both crew- and V-neckedexam¬ 
ples of both are seen. The rolled knit¬ 
ted cap comforter, or balaclava, seems 
to l>e — alongside the cheap pile cap as 
at (2) — the most common Iraqi 
army headgear by far. This man wears 
the ‘uvolly’ over a 'class A’ shirt and a 
lighter crew-neck sura ter, and urars 
‘class A’-coloured deep great trousers. 
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Top left: 

The indigenous 'woodland' style 
camouflage pattern in drab green, 
brown and black on pale green worn 
here by a nu mber of the Popular 
Army — see colour plate (6) — is 
aba observed in use by some elite reg¬ 
ular units. (Katz Collection) 

Top right: 

Young men of the Jaish a- 
Sha’abiyah, 'Popular Army', in 
training; they wear green shirts, caps 
and trousers, brown leather Mb, and 
catwas and rubber buckled boots — 
see colour plate (6). (Katz 
Collection) 

Bottom left: 

An Iraqi paratrooper, presumably of 
the Republican Cuard special forces, 
photographed in a mortar position 
after days of heavyfighting during the 
battles against the Iranians for the Pao 
Peninsula. Pie can clearly be seen to 
wear British DP\I field jacket and 
trousers, and a sand-colour British 
1937-style web belt. Other photos 
show these troops uvh folding-stock 
<4Ks. The NATO-style steel helmet 
in dirty OD finbh bears a crude 
white-painted motif; other photos 
show tltb to be a stylised parachute, 
between the up-thrust wings of an 
eagle dining right to leftfront; it is seen 
elsewhere with curved script above 
and Mow. 

zen militia. 

Generally an Iraqi division 
comprises between 12,000 and 
15,000 men at full strength, 


usually in three brigades. A 
motorised infantry division 
fields (in theory): three motorised 
infantry regiments each of three 
infantry battalions and a tank 
battalion (2,500 men, 30 x T-55 
and 4 x PT-76 per regiment); 
one tank regiment of 1,050 men, 
100 x T-55,4 x PT-76; one field 
artiller)' regiment 1,000 men, 54 x 
122mm and 152mm guns; an 
anti-aircraft artillery regiment (600 
men, 24 guns); a Frog missile 
battalion (four launchers); a 
multiple rocket launcher battalion; 
an anti-tank battalion (18 guns); 
one each recce, signals, engineer, 
transport, maintenance and medi¬ 
cal battalions ; and a chemical 
defence company. It must be 
stressed that after five weeks of 
allied air bombardment a sig¬ 
nificant proportion of the divi¬ 
sions in the theatre of opera¬ 
tions were at 50 per cent 
strength or below. 

Republican Guard divisions 
arc believed to be larger, with 
independent armoured, 

artillery, and even airborne and 
chemical elements. Each 
Guard brigade is to some 
extent self-contained, with a 
battalion ofartillery (mainly G- 
5 South African 155mm guns); 






and tank battalions have four 
companies instead of the usual 
three. 

Kuwait 

It was reported that Iraq had 
some 430,000 ground troops in 
Kuwait alone; 42 divisions 
were identified, according to 
allied military briefings. 
Elements of the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 
6th, 7th and 8th Corps were 
believed to be present, with an 
estimated 3,500 tanks, 2.5CM) 
other assorted armoured vehi¬ 
cles, and 3,000 artillery pieces. 
Deployments outside Kuwait 
at the outset of‘Desert Storm’ 
are believed to have included: 
Basra region 

A Republican Guard Corps 
(1st, 2nd and 3rd Divs.) and 
elements bf another Corps 
(probably 6th), totalling 
226,000 men including a 
Republican Guard Special 
Forces division or enhanced 
brigade, and three separate 
Special Forces brigades; 1,500 
tanks, including T-72s and T- 
62s, and 1,260 guns. 

South of Baghdad 
9th (Reserve) Corps, and sev¬ 
eral reserve tank and infantry 
divisions totalling some 
250,000 men, 750 MBTs, and 
650 guns. 

West of Baghdad 

A second Republican Guard 
Corps with three motorised/ 
mechanised divisions (believed 
to be the 4th, 6th and 7th), pro¬ 
tecting the strategic Karbala- 
Habaniya area with some 
50.000 men, 180 MBTs includ¬ 
ing T-72s and T-62s, and 180 
guns. 

Baghdad 

Republican Guard 5th Div., 
supported by an airborne 
brigade, totalling some 30,000 
men. 180 MBTs (including T- 
72M1s) and 120 guns. 

Kurdistan 

One corps HQ with three 
infantry divisions; approxi¬ 
mately 75,000 men, 120 tanks, 
and 120 guns. 

THE 

REPUBLICAN GUARD 

The Republican Guard was 
much cried up as an ‘elite’ force 
by the Western press between 
August 1990 and February 
1991. Events have since proved 
what any military specialist 
knew in the first place: that 
‘elite corps’ in the Third World 


usually owe their special status 
more to political reliability 
than to genuinely impressive 
military qualities. The past 
months have demonstrated 
that Saddam’s Praetorians are 
efficient at massacring lightly 
armed rebels and helpless civil¬ 
ians; but when faced by the 
allied liberation of Kuwait their 
performance did not rise 
markedly above that of any 
other Iraqi formations. 

Formed in the late 1950s as 
an insurance policy against the 
coups which plagued Middle 
Eastern politics, the Guard 
became in 1979 the personal 
Praetorian Guard of Saddam 
Hussein and the Ba’ath Party 
hierarchy. It was expanded ini¬ 
tially to three brigades; and 
unlike similar forces in, e.g., 
Syria, which are selected from a 
particular religious back¬ 
ground, Saddam’s Guard was 
at first recruited entirely from 
his home region of Tikrit. 
Physical fitness, mental tough¬ 
ness and total political loyalty 
are, in theory at least, demand¬ 
ed of all would-be recruits. 

They are indoctrinated with 
the belief that their future 
depends on the survival of 
Saddam’s regime; and, through 
the well-established practice of 
forcing his henchmen to 
become personally associated 
with atrocities, he has made 
this dogma credible. Their effi¬ 
cient and extremely brutal pro¬ 
tection of his regime is reward¬ 
ed by pay (300 dinars monthly) 
which is nearly double that of 
conscript soldiers; superior 
food rations, with fresh fruit 
and vegetables; free housing 
and cars; specially tailored 
parade uniforms, and the best 
combat uniforms (including 

Visiting troops during the (losing 
stages of his ffitile tear with Iran, 
Saddam Hussein wears shirtsleeve 
'class A’ uniform. He and the other 
senior officers wear black berets — 
note wreathed crest general officer's 
badge, centre; the pocket details oj the 
dark green shirts are varied. Note that 
Saddam has a small buttoned loop 
behind the right shoulder retaining his 
lanyard, which seems to be mixed red 
and black? The ‘class A’shirt is some¬ 
times worn fomutlly by officers on top 
of a thinner shirt and tie, thus resem¬ 
bling a battledress blouse. The hel- 
meted officer seems to wear the mus¬ 
tard tank suit, with a ‘rescue handle’ 
under a flap across the hack. (Katz 
Collection) 



ENCOUNTER WITH THE REPUBLICAN GUARD 


Several of our photographs, and 
others on which Peter Dennis’s 
plates are based, were taken 
(under tense circumstances, 
with a 35mm Canon autofocus) 
by GARY CURTIS, an ITN 
producer with Channel Four 
Daily. With colleague Alastair 
Stewart, Gary was the first 
British journalist into Kuwait 
City, in the early hours of 27 
February. A few days later, on 3 
March — a day before the provi¬ 
sional ceasefire was concluded 
— he was one of a number of 
ITN journalists (including cam¬ 
eraman Alan Thompson. 
Andrew Simmonds, Mike 
Gillings and Sam Grade) who 
had a surprise encounter with a 
Republican Guard battlegroup 
on the Basra highway. With con¬ 
siderable presence of mind Gary 
(a longtime ‘Mr subscriber) 
took advantage of the wary 
fraternisation which followed to 
take many photographs, which 
he has been kind enough to 
make available to us. 

The negotiating camp where 
Allied and Iraqi representatives 
met to conclude provisional 
ceasefire terms lay close to the 
highway underpass on the 
Kuwait/Basra road, about 60km 
from Basra, which marked the 
furthest point of Allied advance. 
On 3 March, while the arrival of 
the Iraqi team was awaited, 
Curtis's team pushed on up the 
road into Iraq in the hope of 
reaching Basra by nightfall. 
After beingchecked out by a sur¬ 
prised Cobra gunship pilot they 
drove on, to encounter the Iraqi 
negotiating team coming in the 
other direction. They were 
escorted by a Republican Guard 
group — about two troops of T- 
72 tanks and some half-dozen 
BMP armoured carriers — 
which pulled off the road at that 
point and took up defensive 
positions behind old existing 
earth berms around an aban¬ 
doned petrol station. 

The ITN crew approached 
cautiously and began to take pic¬ 


tures and film. The RG were 
suspicious but not particularly 
hostile; and by posing for snap¬ 
shots with them, passing round 
cigarettes, and breaking out US 
Army MRE rations, the British 
journalists were able to take 
some excellent close-ups. The 
T-72 crews had to be ‘stalked’ 
slowly and cautiously but even¬ 
tually relaxed. Gary recalls that 
the mechanised infantry 
seemed, for all their scruffy 
appearance, to be professional 
and disciplined; they used the 
break to clean and tidy their 
heavily-stowed vehicles, and to 
strip and clean weapons, with¬ 
out apparent orders. 

The variety of uniforms 
worn by this small unit was 
extraordinary. Gary’s pho¬ 
tographs show groups including 
British DPM and ‘desert DPM' 
camouflage; two patterns of 
‘lizard’ camouflage; indigenous 
‘woodland’ camouflage; stan¬ 
dard issue Iraqi olive fatigue 
trousers, field jackets, and 
parkas; at least two types of 
‘woolly pully’; a mustard- 
coloured tank coverall, and 
black padded canvas tank hel¬ 
mets; and a few examples of the 
RG’s red triangle sleeve patch, 
and scarlet lanyards. The 
maroon RG beret was quite 
common; isolated examples of a 
black and a drab brown beret 
were also seen; and several sand- 
painted fibre/composition 
NATO-style helmets (giving 
little apparent protection) were 
worn by the infantry. Most tank 
crewmen seemed to wear uni¬ 
forms (and chest webbing of 
‘ChiCom’ style) identical to the 
infantry apart from their padded 
vehicle helmets. The AK-74 was 
commonly carried; each BMP 
had at least one SVD Dragunov 
sniper rifle, and PK GPMGs 
were plentiful. 

When the negotiating team 
drove past on their return the 
escort group packed up and 
moved off towards Basra at 
speed. 
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Republican Guard T-72, Basra 
highway, 3 March. Finished in a pale 
sand colour, the tank displayed the 
original Soviet forest green on the 
inside of hatches, etc.;jerrycans on the 
turret were dark green unth a broad 
white stripe down the side below the 
handle. Tanks and BMPs in this bat- 
tlegroup had the usual heavy, untidy 
external stowage, including the ubiq¬ 
uitous kettle always carried by Arab 
troops for brewing tea, the occasional 
plastic dustbin in unmilitary colours, 
etc. Note large number of smoke 
discharger tubes on turret cheeks; two 
large legs (for unditching) strapped 
below the rear cradlesfor extemalfitel 
drums; and the markings carried on 
the rear turret box. Hard to see are 
roughly painted white areas at the 
lower front and rear comers and cen¬ 
tre of the skirt armour, right across the 
front of the trackguards, and round the 
muzzle and the front of the fume- 
extractor on the huge 125mm cannon. 
(Gary Curtis) 


the British DPM and ‘desert 
DPM’ camouflage fatigues 
generally, though not exclu¬ 
sively associated with the 
Guard); and the most modern 
weaponry, issued to a lavish 
scale. 

They are the only military 
organisation permitted to carry 
weapons in public when off 
duty. They arc one of the very 
few organisations within the 
Iraqi military with any night¬ 
fighting capability; and, 
according to top secret reports 
which have now been dis¬ 
cussed in open session of the 
German parliament, elements 
of the Republican Guard and 
the Special Tasks Force (see 
below) received training, both 
in Germany and Iraq, from 
GSG-9 personnel. Since each 
Guard brigade maintains a 
chemical warfare company, it 
was believed that any use of 
chemical agents , against coali¬ 
tion forces in Kuwait would be 
by the Guard. 

The Guard’s deployment, 
prior to ‘Desert Storm’, astride 
the Iraq/Kuwait border, was a 
conventional use of a well- 
equipped mobile reserve; but it 
also served as a none too subtle 

Detail of the rear turret bo.v with the 
only markings carried on this tank: 
white Arabic '13', presumably the 
vehicle number; and white square 
with red triangle (Republican 
Guard) with a white disc bearing a 
black Arabic ’IT — presumably a 
sub-unit indicator. The crewman 
uvars standard olive parka, field 
trousers, black boots and faded olive 
‘ChiConi’ chest webbing. (Gary 
Curtis) 






discouragement to retreat or 
mass desertion among the 
front line conscript forma¬ 
tions. Iraqi prisoners certainly 
claimed to believe that ‘execu¬ 
tion battalions’ of the Guard 
were positioned in the rear of 
the frontier defence zones. 
This belief is entirely consis¬ 
tent with the measures adopted 
during the darker periods of 
the war with Iran to prevent 
threatened fronts from collaps¬ 
ing. Given the extraordinary 
disparity between the pub¬ 
lished estimate of total Iraqi 
strength in Kuwait, and the 
number of prisoners taken 
(between 60,000 and 70,000 
only), their success in this role 
is open to question; mass 
desertions away from allied air 
attack and into the desert, 
sometimes with the con¬ 
nivance of field-grade officers, 
certainly took place. Given the 
practical impossibility of 
reaching an accurate estimate 
of Iraqi casualties, however, the 
number of deserters must 
remain problematical. 

The Republican Guard’s 
transformation from an inter¬ 
nal security force to a conven¬ 
tional military organisation 
with priority status came 
between 1986 and 1988. Iraq 
was on the brink of outright 
defeat by Iran; and over this 
period the Guard was massive¬ 
ly expanded to a strength of 27 
brigades. The mandatory 
requirement of birth in the 
Tikrit region was dropped. 
Experienced, often decorated 
soldiers from line army units 
were transferred to the Guard, 
which also recruited actively 
among the better educated 
civilians such as college stu¬ 
dents, seeking a combination 
of physical fitness and technical 
aptitude. Trained in offensive 
military doctrines, and aggres¬ 
sively led by proven officers, 
the Guard played a pivotal role 
in turning the tide of war in 
1988. Their decisive victories 
earned the Guard an honoured 
place in Iraqi military mys¬ 
tique, comparable to that of 
Hitler’s Waffen-SS. More 
recent events have underlined 
the importance of considering 
the opposition against which 
such reputations are earned, 
however. 

Republican Guard elements 


were in the vanguard of Iraq’s 
invasion of Kuwait; and 
remained in garrison for some 
time, in a security role, sup¬ 
porting the Muchabarat intelli¬ 
gence service. They were iden¬ 
tifiable by their bewildering 
array of camouflage fatigues, 
often bearing the Guard’s scar¬ 
let equilateral triangle patch on 
each shoulder; and by the par¬ 
ticularly lavish issue of squad 
support weapons such as RPKs 
and RPGs, which are frugally 
issued to line units. Guard tank 
units are the only Iraqi battal¬ 
ions issued with the T-72 
MBT; these, and their BMP 
armoured carriers, are often 
marked with the red triangle. 

The Republican Guard is 
commanded by Gen. Iyad 
Khalifa al-Rawi; he received 
this prestigious and lucrative 
posting after leading the 
seizure of the Fao Peninsula as 
commander of an armoured 
division during the latter stages 
of the Iran-Iraq war. (The 
commander of the Guard dur¬ 
ing the bitter battles in south¬ 
ern Iraq in 1986-87, Gen. 
Hussein Rashid — a member 
of Saddam’s Tikriti circle — 


was the chief of staff of the 
armed forces in early 1991.) 
The titular ‘commander’ of the 
Guards, however, is Saddam’s 
son-in-law Hussein Kamel 
Hassen: most of Saddam’s 
closest subordinates are rela¬ 
tives by blood or marriage. 

The removal of the 
Republican Guard units from 
Kuwait to deeply dug-in and 
heavily defended positions in 
southern Iraq before the out¬ 
break of hostilities in January 
1991 did not save them from 
heavy losses, though details arc 
unknown. It is confirmed that 
the 3rd ‘Tawakalna’ Division 
was overrun during the ground 
fighting. Both the 1st 
‘Hummurabi’ and 2nd 
‘Medina’ Divisions were also 
severely mauled, both from the 
air and during the brief ground 
battle; but some elements of 
these divisions succeeded in 
reaching Basra, where they 
were later involved in the 
bloody suppression of the 
Shi’itc uprising. It must be 
assumed that the 4th, 6th 
and/or 7th Divs. provided units 
for the fighting on the Kurdish 
front in March. 


Special Tasks Force 

The Republican Guard’s secu¬ 
rity efforts, mainly around 
Baghdad, are reinforced by the 
Special Tasks Force of some 
15,000 men. Like the Guard in 
the late 1970s, they are solely 
recruited from Tikriti natives; 
they protect Saddam from 
external threats, from his own 
citizenry, and from the possi¬ 
bility of military coups. Some 
6(X) heavily armed men of the 
Force surround the President 
at all times, instantly recognis¬ 
able by their sharply pressed 
green fatigues, mirror sun¬ 
glasses, ‘ChiCom’ chest web¬ 
bing and loaded AKs. 

Below left: 

Republican Guard mechanised 
infantryman wearing the basically 
horizontal Trench lizard'camouflage 
fatigues—see colour plate (5) — and 
the maroon beret. (Gary Curtis) 
Below: 

Republican Guard mechanised 
infantryman wearing the maroon 
beret with national badge; a field 
jacket in British DPM camouflage 
—see colour plate (1); and olive field 
trousers. This group J'cll eagerly upon 
VS Army MREs; leaving aside the 
ham slice and bacon omelette for reli¬ 
gious reasons, they seemed keen on 
crackers with tubed apple jelly, and 
Diet 7-Up. (Gary Curtis) 
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The Iraqi lank crewman's uniform 
items in these and the following pho¬ 
tographs were recovered by SQMS 
Lee of B Sqn., 14th/20th Hussars; 
they are now at the Lancashire 
County and Regimental Museum, 
Stanley St., Preston, where they will 
be displayed. Thanks are due to 
SQMS Lee; to Regimental Secretary 
Major Hill Williams; to Anthony 
David of the Museum Service for 
translations; and to curator Stephen 
Bull for bringing these items to our 
attention and for supplying photos 
and text. Some items are in neiv, 
‘stores' condition; odters have clearly 
been used. Given the I4th/20th 
Hussars' movements during the 
fighting we may guess that they u ere 
worn by a member of the Iraqi 52nd 
Armd. Bde., 12th Amid. Div. of 6th 
Corps, but this is speculation. 

The jacket/shirt is light, unlined, 
and can be closed to the neck with five 
buttons. Two breast pockets have 
pointed flaps, concealing buttons; 
there is one inside pocket. The 
trousers, also olive green, are elasticat¬ 
ed at the ankle and havefourfly but¬ 
tons; there are slash side pockets with 
buttons, a back pocket, and two large 
thigh cargo pockets with straight flaps 
concealing ttvo buttons. There are 
only three wide belt loops; the nylon 
urb l/ell has eyelets and metal slides in 
US fashion but a ‘British 1931'type 
buckle. Trousers and jacket bear labels 
as illustrated; apart from size and 
washing codes there is a triangle 
enclosing an Arabic ‘J'for Jaish — 
Army'. Die baseball-type cap has a 
peak with four rows of stitching; and 
six panels, Jour with ventilation eye¬ 
lets. Under the peak is scribbled the 
name Abass Kazem Hasten’. Laid 
on the trousers in our close-up is the 
army form 431 A, reverse. 


triangular battalion fortifica¬ 
tion whose potential depends 
on drawing the enemy into a 
killing zone dominated by 
artillery, and on massive mine 
fields. 

In the assault the infantry arc 
well supplied with a wide range 
of light armour; the army’s 
total inventory of LAVs and 
APCs is conservatively esti¬ 
mated at over 8,000 vehicles 
before ‘Desert Storm’. While 
the bulk of these were of Soviet 
bloc origin, they reflected 
Iraq’s enormous overseas pur¬ 
chase programme during the 
1980s, and included Chinese, 
French, Swiss and Brazilian 
types. 

Weapons are primarily of 
Soviet manufacture or design. 
The AK series of 7.62mm 
assault rifles is, of course, ubiq¬ 
uitous. Iraq has manufactured 
under licence the AKM and 
AKMS, locally known as the 
Tahttk, as is the 5.45mm AK-74, 
normally carried by the 
Republican Guard, Special 
Tasks Force and Special Forces. 
The local version of the SVD 
Dragunov sniper rifle is desig¬ 
nated the al-Kadbier, and of the 
RPG-7, the al-Nassira. 
Armoured Forces 
It is believed that the army’s 
tank fleet in December 1990 
totalled some 5,500 vehicles, 


although this figure has since 
been written down by at least 
3,000. Some 5(H) T-72B, T- 
72G and T-72M1, armed with 
the powerful 125mm gun, 
served with Republican Guard 
units. (Numbers of the 
Yugoslavian M-84 variant were 
captured from Kuwait in 
August 1990; and local manu¬ 
facture of the T-72M1 under 
the name Assad Babil, 'Lion of 
Babylon’, was under way.) 
Some 2,500 T-54s, T-55s and 
Romanian TR-77s, 1,000 T- 
62s, and 1,500 Chinese T- 
59/69-2s made up the bulk of 
the tank inventory. There were 
also some 100 old PT-76 light 
amphibious tanks; and 
unknown numbers of captured 
Chieftain Mk. 3/5 and M- 
47/60 (ex-Iranian) as well as 
some Chieftains and Vickers 
captured in Kuwait. 

Reports to date do not indi¬ 
cate that any serious manoeu¬ 
vre operations were attempted 
by the Iraqi tank forces during 
‘Desert Storin’. 

Artillery' 

The threat of Iraq’s ballistic 
missile arsenal proved militari¬ 
ly insignificant, if politically 
dangerous, and pre-war analy¬ 
sis of its capability has no place 
here. Some 140 US Patriot 
missiles were fired to intercept 
a total of 81 Scuds launched. 


THE R EGULAR ARMY 

The mass of the Iraqi army is 
made up of infantry. Unlike the 
armoured corps (and, particu¬ 
larly, the air force) these forma¬ 
tions represent no threat of a 
military coup. They are regard¬ 
ed as cannon-fodder, and the 
difference between their treat¬ 
ment and that of the 
Republican Guard is profound. 
It is reported that, e.g., the 7th 
Corps based in western Kuwait 
at the outbreak of the ground 
war had no fuel reserves for its 
vehicles; did not receive mail; 
and had extremely limited 
stocks of ammunition for all 
weapons. The effectiveness of 
infantry in the offensive and 
the defensive depends upon 
heavy artillery support. The 
typical defensive position is a 

Side and sole of unissued black high 
combat boots; the thin tongue is 
attached in bellows fashion up both 
edges, to keep sand out. 



with a success rate of more than 
75 per cent. With the exception 
of a single Scud which fell on a 
US temporary barracks in 
Saudi Arabia the missiles 
played no military part in the 
war. 

Iraq was extremely strong in 
conventional artillery; and one 
of the many mysteries of the 
war is their failure to make seri¬ 
ous use of the roughly 1,400 
guns believed to have survived 
allied air and artillery’ attack in 
the Kuwaiti theatre of opera¬ 
tions, given the almost “World 
War I’ management of their 
artillery in the war with Iran. 
Types included the South 
African G-5 155mm, with a 
chemical capability, of which 
some 200 are believed to have 
been acquired; a 210mm SP 
gun designated al-Fao , devel¬ 
oped by the murdered 
Canadian expert Dr. Gerald 
Bull, with a range of 58km; 
French GIAT GCT 155mm SP 
howitzers; Austrian GH N-45 
155mm, and British FH-70 
105mm and 155mm captured 
from Iran and/or supplied by 
Jordan; D-74 122mm, D-30, 
M1938 and M46 130mm guns. 
Apart from 120mm and 
160mm Soviet infantry mor¬ 
tars the Iraqis had multiple 
mortar tubes on wheeled and 
tracked chassis; and multiple 
rocket launchers, mainly the 
BM-21 122mm 40-tube sys¬ 
tem, and the Brazilian Astros II 
with ranges up to 60km. These 
MLRS systems were used to 
deliver chemical agents during 
the Iran-Iraq war, but not dur¬ 
ing ‘Desert Storm’. 

UNIFORMS 

We must confess an almost 
complete failure to confirm the 
principles governing the issue 
of particular uniforms to Iraqi 
troops. It is tempting to specu¬ 
late that issue is on an entirely 
ad hoc basis of local availability, 
but we cannot reasonably take 
refuge in this. While different 
uniforms can be listed, gener¬ 
ally they cannot be categorised 
by types of troops. 

Basic summer issue includes 
a sand-khaki shirt and trousers, 
the former with single-button 
patch pockets and shoulder 
straps, the latter with cargo 
pockets on the right or both 
thighs. This outfit was little 




Top: 

Fibre/composition helmet, painted 
sand over green drab. The white 
painted triangle is half of an equilater¬ 
al triangular formation sign of some 
sort — the left half as viewed is dark 
grey but does not contrast with the 
ground colour in this photo. 
Geometrical signs of this kind were 
seen marked on some API's. 

Centre: 

Mesh-based tank crewman‘s helmet 
in black, of typical Eastern bloc type. 

The brow pad bears an Arabic num¬ 
ber ‘16120’crudely painted in blue. 

seen among the prisoners taken 
in Kuwait, who generally wore 
an olive/sage green winter 
combat uniform described in 
the colour plate captions (sec 
figure 4). Olive brown 
pullovers of two main styles, 
with variations, were very 
widely worn in the field (see 
under figure 8); the most com¬ 
mon combination was field 
trousers, pullover, and parka. 

The most common steel 
helmet appears to have been 
the West German model, 
resembling the old US Ml, 
usually painted matt sand but 
occasionally (and not only 
among elite units) camou¬ 
flaged in broad painted patches 
and streaks of bright green, 
light brown and black. It seems 
to have been outnumbered in 
use by a fibre/composition type 
of similar appearance. While 
many prisoners may have dis¬ 



carded helmets before surren¬ 
dering, it was notable that the 
great majority of them did not 
wear any headgear other than 
knit olive ‘cap comforters’ or 
rolled balaclavas; or a poorly 
made, close-fitting winter cap 
in green fabric, with neck/ear 
flaps and frontal peak/flap lined 
with thin green artificial fur 
pile. Boots were normally 
black, of various high-cut 
models, laced through eyelets 
or D-rings, or (especially in 
Republican Guard units) with 
an applied frontal tongue fitted 
with a zipper. 

A deep blueish-green ‘class 
A’ shirt and slacks uniform in a 
sateen finish was seen worn by 
officers and some Guard per¬ 
sonnel in the field. 

The range of camouflage 
fatigues is bewildering; and 
since pre-war photographs 
show more than one type being 
worn within a single sub-unit, 
it is probably unsafe to make 
any firm statement about die 
issue of a given pattern to a par¬ 
ticular unit. 

British ‘DPM’ pattern field 
jackets, parachute smocks and 
matching trousers in the nor¬ 
mal green, brown and black on 
sand ground were commonly 
seen (see colour figure 1). This 
pattern seems to be particularly 
popular in Republican Guard 
units, but is not exclusive to 
them: odd combinations of 
parts of this uniform with parts 
of the olive fatigue uniform 
were seen among line infantry 
prisoners. ‘Desert DPM' (see 
colour plates, figure 2) was also 
seen; this is a pattern widely 
exported to the Middle East 
but not used by the British 
Army It seems to be much 
rarer than green-based 
European or lightweight tropi¬ 
cal DPM, and particular to the 
Guard and/or other special 
forces. 

Two Iraqi national beret badges; a 
plain yellow metal quality seems nor¬ 
mal for rank and file, officers having a 
gilt version until coloured enamelflag. 
The unidentified lanyard is black and 
gold interwoven; the tank badge is 
woven in white and black on an off- 
white ground and was apparently 
seen seum oirr the lift breast pocket. 
Vie ID card, army form 431A, gives 
number, rank, name, place of birth, 
blood group and division (illegible 
here). Viis card was issued in May 
1985, suggesting a regular rather tlum 
a conscript. 
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Canteen in aluminium with black 
plastic cap and OD carrier, the mess 
tin section marked ‘HHD’. 


Pakistani-made camouflage 
clothing, and a Korean pattern 
originally made for the 
Guatemalan forces, were also 
observed in some quantity, the 
latter associated with elite 
units. Special Forces seem gen¬ 
erally to wear an indigenous 
Iraqi camouflage roughly 
resembling US ‘woodland' 
pattern. A similar but not iden¬ 
tical pattern was issued in 
quantity to the Popular Army 
(see figure 6). Two different 
‘lizard patterns’, basically hori¬ 
zontal and vertical, appear to be 
associated with Guard, instruc¬ 
tors, or other politically privi¬ 
leged personnel (sec figures 3 
and 5). 

The significance of beret 
colours baffles even intelli¬ 
gence analysts. The most com¬ 
monly seen in the field is the 
maroon of the Republican 
Guard, apparently worn by all 
categories of Guard troops. A 
very few pre-war photographs 
suggest that the airborne for¬ 
mation wears a scarlet beret. 
Forest green and drab brown 
berets have also been pho¬ 
tographed worn by unidenti¬ 
fied personnel. 

The most common beret of 
all appears to be black, worn by 
senior officers (including 
Saddam himself), security per¬ 
sonnel on protection duties, 
and instructors. It docs not 
seem to be associated with a 
particular branch of service; for 
instance, Republican Guard 
armour, like Guard infantry, 
wear the maroon headgear. 
One suggestion, unconfirmed 
as yet, is that the black beret is 
not strictly an army headgear, 
but that of the Ba'ath Party 
cadres; this is not inconsistent 
with the photographic evi¬ 
dence. All berets apart from 


those wont by general officers 
seem to bear the brass and 
enamel national eagle badge; 
generals have a wreathed crest 
badge. 

Insignia are seldom seen in 
the field. Officers generally I 
wear ranking on shoulder strap 
loops: one, two and three gold 
metal or yellow embroidered 
five-point stars for company 
officers ( Mulazim, Mulazim j 
Awwal and Naqib); the national 
eagle for majors ( Raid ); and 
the eagle above one, two and 
three stars for lieutenant- 
colonel to brigadier I 
( Muqaddam, Aqid, and Amid). 
Major-general, lieutenant- 
general, and general wear the 
eagle above crossed swords, 
one star and swords, and two 
stars and swords; general offi¬ 
cers, perhaps including j 
brigadiers, have a red stripe j 
across the outer end of the 1 
cloth loop. 

NCO ranking is almost 
never seen on combat clothing, 
and only rarely in pre-war 
training photographs, tem¬ 
porarily pinned in place. It con¬ 
sists of black diagonal stripes j 
from the rear scam down to the 
front seam of both upper arms 
— one to four for senior private 
to senior sergeant ( fundi 
Awwal, Na'ib Arif, Arif, Ra’is 
‘LJrafa). 

Coloured lanyards seem 
common, perhaps indicating 
instructors or career (as 
opposed to conscript) NCOs; 
scarlet lanyards on the right 
shoulder have been pho¬ 
tographed worn by Republican 1 
Guardsmen in the field and by 
black-beret instructors (with¬ 
out any other ranking) in the 
rear. Black, or combined- 
colour lanyards are also seen, 
but cannot be identified with 
certainty. 

Shoulder patches of forma¬ 
tion seem virtually unknown; a 
very few pre-war photographs 
show them on ‘class A’ uni¬ 
form, worn on both sleeves. 
The only one seen in the field, 
to our knowledge (and that not 
often), was the red triangle of 
the Republican Guard. Field 
parachute wings, in 
yellow/gold embroidery on a 
solid green patch, are occasion¬ 
ally seen worn on the left breast 
of field uniform by elite troops 
or qualified individuals. IMJ 


The Cape Mounted 
Riflemen, 18271870 

IAN CASTLE 

Paintings by RICK SCOLLINS _ 

O ne of the most unusual units that has served in 
the British Army must surely be the Cape 
Mounted Riflemen of South Africa. With every man 
mounted they were to all intents and purposes cavalry¬ 
men, who would think nothing of spending weeks 
constantly in the saddle, but who were trained to fight 
equally effectively on horseback or foot. Indeed, 
between 1827 and 1843, when there were no Regular 
cavalry units stationed in South Africa, they performed 
the duties of that arm of the sendee extremely well; yet 
throughout their active history the Cape Mounted 
Riflemen were always considered as, and paid the rates 
of, an infantry regiment. Add to this the fact that the 
unit was comprised of a mixture of Europeans, Khoi 
tribesmen (or Hottentots, as they were known to the 
settlers) and Coloured men of mixed European and 
African blood, and one can begin to appreciate the 
unique nature of the CMR. 

A contemporary illustration of a Khoi sergeant of the CMR in full dress (1827-34). 
Other ranks’fill dress consisted of a jacket of plain green cloth, collar and stiffs oj the 
same material with yellow branding down the front and twisted yellow shoulder cords. 
The white duck trousers only appear to hatv been worn on formal occasions, the normal 
fill dress trousers being ofgreen cloth with a double yellow stripe. Around the waist there 
is a yellow and red striped girdle; and all leather equipment is black. 
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ORIGINS 

As early as 1793 the Dutch in 
South Africa had formed from 
among the native inhabitants a 
military body known as the 
Pandours; and as ownership of 
the Cape changed hands three 
times over the next 13 years, so 
each regime continued to 
recruit these people to supple¬ 
ment their meagre military 
resources. The Cape was offi¬ 
cially ceded to Britain in 1814; 
and by 1819 the Cape Corps, as 
it had become known, had a 
strength of 23 officers and 450 
other ranks of whom about 
one third were cavalry. Lt.Col. 
Henry Somerset took over 
command of the unit in 1823; 
the strength was increased to 
500 other ranks, with the ratio 
of cavalry increased to about 
half the total, as it became 
more apparent that mounted 
men were essential to ease the 
problems of controlling the 
distant, troublesome frontier 
areas. All these early forma¬ 
tions had received their pay 
from the Colonial Treasury; 
hut in 1827 the Cape Corps 
was disbanded and immediate¬ 
ly reorganised as a totally 
mounted unit, named the 
Cape Mounted Riflemen and 
funded by the Imperial 
Government, becoming part 
of the British Army. 

RECRUITS & WEAPONS 

The initial strength of the 
newly formed CMR was 250 
non-European rank and file 
formed into three companies 
of mounted infantry under the 
command of officers and 
sergeants transferred from 
British line regiments, young 


colonists occasionally being 
allowed to purchase or being 
given commissions in the regi¬ 
ment. As the majority of offi¬ 
cers enrolled had already 
served in other units the aver¬ 
age age of the officers in the 
CMR was higher than those in 
line regiments. The regiment 
proved attractive to many offi¬ 
cers lured by the climate, the 
cheap lifestyle, the chance of 
active service, and in many 
cases by the abundance of big 
game hunting. In time 
Europeans were introduced 
into the ranks, volunteers 
being taken from line regi¬ 
ments — but only those with 
exemplary records. 

The I lottentots and Coloured 
soldiers, who up to 1852 pro¬ 
vided the bulk of the unit, were 
ideally suited to the work that 
was expected of them, which 
involved patrolling and skir¬ 
mishing over large areas of 
frontier while tracking and 
pursuing stolen cattle, for 
which their experience in the 
bush proved invaluable. These 
men were excellent horsemen 
and fair shots; but as more and 
more recruits were sought 
over the years so the quality of 
those taken into the regiment 
varied greatly. Lt.Col. Harry 
Smith, who later became the 
Governor of the colony, once 
wrote: 'No nation in the world 
with the exception of the 
inhabitants of the South of 
France have such a natural turn 
to become soldiers as the 
Hottentots’. Sir Harry, as he 
became, was given reason to 
change his opinion in the 
1850s. 

The average height of the 


African and Coloured recruits 
was 5ft. 1 in., and they were 
known as ‘Tottics’ by their 
European comrades. All ranks 
were mounted on Cape 
ponies, mostly stallions, which 
averaged 14 hands 2 inches. 
These ponies were extremely 
hardy, carrying 3001b. when 
ridden in full marching order, 
some lasting 14 years in the 
service of the CMR. An officer 
who served with the unit 
described them as the best mil¬ 
itary animal in the world. 

The main armament of the 
CMR was a double-barrelled 
carbine which was ideally suit¬ 
ed to bush warfare. Lethal up 
to 100 yards’ range, the car¬ 
bines were always loaded with 
ball in one barrel and buckshot 
in the other. Originally flint¬ 
lock. the carbines were 
replaced by smoothbore per¬ 
cussion weapons in the early 
1830s, which took a ball of 
twelve to the pound and a 
charge of3V2drams of powder. 
In 1854 the regiment was 
issued with the rifled Victoria 
carbine. All ranks were issued 
with the 1829 pattern Light 
Cavalry sword, which had a 
three-barred hilt and a blade of 
34in. for other ranks and 35'/ 2 
in. for officers; however, this 
weapon was of little use for the 
bush warfare in which the 
CMR was invariably engaged, 
and was discarded into the reg¬ 
imental baggage whenever 
possible. 

_ UNIFORM 

1827-1834 

The first uniform was based on 
that of the Light Dragoons. 
The officer’s full dress jacket 


was made of green cloth with 
collar and cuffs of the same 
material, the collar edged with 
gold lace which extended 
down the front of the jacket. A 
line of gold cord ran up the 
seams of the sleeves and down 
those at the back of the jacket; 
the shoulders were ornament¬ 
ed with twisted gold cords. 
Trousers were also of green 
cloth with two gold stripes 
running down the outside 
scams. Headwear was the bell- 
topped Light Dragoon shako 
with a gold lace band around 
the top. A gold and scarlet gir¬ 
dle was worn around the waist, 
and the pouchbclt was of gold 
lace on green leather with a 
central green stripe. Plumes, 
belts, sword, knot, pouch and 
sabretache were of Light 
Cavalry pattern. Black leather 
ankle boots were worn with 
yellow metal spurs. 

Officer’s undress uniform 
differed only slightly, the same 
style jacket being worn with 
the gold lace replaced by black 
braid and the shoulder straps 
by twisted black cord. A black 
patent leather pouchbelt 
would be worn, as would a 
peaked forage cap of green 
cloth. 

The other ranks’ full dress is 
shown in the accompanying 
photograph; in undress the 
jacket was of the same cloth 
edged in black braid, worn 
with a green forage cap smaller 
than that of the officers. 

On active service all ranks 
wore yellow-brown leather 
overalls which were affection¬ 
ately known as ‘crackers’ from 
the peculiar noise produced 
when the wearer walked. 
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Line Drift Post. This fort, on the 
Keiskamma River, is typical of the 
type that were built along the frontier 
and manned by the CMR. These 
square forts, solidly built of stone by 
the Royal Engineers and loopholed 
for defeme, contained accommodation 
/or mounted men and infantry. Work 
was completed on the first in 18.15, 
but due to their isolated positions com¬ 
munications could Ik difficult in times 
ofunrest. 

Below right: 

The Battle of Gwattga: CMR and 
7 tli Dragoon Guards attack the 
Xhosa in the Gwattga lathy in 
1846. The CMR can be seen in the 
lift and right foreground. Most of the 
men are wearing laced rifle green 
jackets, without pelisse, leather 
‘crackers', and a mixture of forage caps 
with and without /leaks. One man is 
wearing green overalls. 

These crackers were highly 
regarded by the Coloured and 
African 111 rank and file, who 
would spend a great deal of 
time tailoring them until they 
fitted like a second skin, and in 
some cases they would careful¬ 
ly embroider the seams. One 
drawback of the crackers was 
their tendency to harden when 
made wet. An officer of the 
CMR recalled one patrol he 
led in the bush; when a storm 
broke his patrol halted, 
removed their crackers, care¬ 
fully packed them away, 
remounted, and continued 
their work bare-legged until 
the storm had passed. 
1834-1870 

In 1834 the first steps were 
taken to change the uniform 
from Light Dragoon style to 
that of a Rifle Regiment. A new 
Hussar-style jacket in rifle 
green cloth was issued to all 
ranks, the Europeans receiving 
a black-fur-trimmed pelisse. 
Trousers were of the same 
green cloth; and the girdle 
continued to be worn until 
1849 when it was replaced by a 
Hussar-style barrel sash. In 
1844 the cavalry pattern Albert 
shako was introduced and 
replaced the rifleman’s bell- 
topped shako worn since 1834. 
Pouchbelts and waistbelts 
were of black patent leather. 
When serving in the field most 
men appear to have removed 
the pelisse and replaced their 
shakos with green forage caps. 


(I) This phra.se will be used here, since it is. practi¬ 
cally speaking, impossible to distinguish between 
mixed-race and full-blooded Africans in the avail¬ 
able references. It should be taken as meaning non- 
European. 



sometimes with a black oilskin 
foul weather cover. 

In 1848 the uniform facings 
were changed from green to 
black; and in 1851 it was decid¬ 
ed to replace the crackers with 
grey or green overalls, strapped 
with leather and bearing a 
black stripe down the leg. It 
would appear that the 
European officers and other 
ranks adopted the overalls at 
this time, but the Coloured 
and African members of the 
unit seem to have continued to 
wear their favourite item of 
uniform through the 8th Cape 
Frontier War of 1851-53. 

The pelisse and sash were 
finally abolished in 1856, and a 
new French-style k<5pi was 
issued. Made of black felt, the 
new headgear was 9in. deep at 
the back and 5'/ 4 in. in front, 
with a black patent leather peak 
which was edged with V 4 in. 
black braid for officers, who 
also carried a band of l* 4 in. 
black lace around the top of 
their kepis. The badge was a 
bronzed Maltese cross with a 
crown over, and the cap lines 
were of black silk with acorn 
ends, the whole being topped 


by a black horsehair plume. 

The jacket at this time was 
replaced by a more 
comfortable rifle green tunic 
and the trousers, cut wide at 
the thighs, had a black stripe- 
down the outside seams and 
were strapped with leather 
between the legs. The sword- 
belts were of black patent 
leather, as was the pouchbclt, 
which carried a silver eight- 
pointed star and crown sur¬ 
rounded by a laurel wreath. 

An illustration of the CMR 
in 1857 shows other ranks in 
plain rifle green stable jackets 
with black collars and pointed 
cuffs. The front of the jacket is 
edged with black braiding and 
fastened with hooks and eyes. 
The overalls arc of medium 
grey with a black stripe down 
the seam, and rifle green forage 
caps are worn. 

In 1864 the felt kepi was 
replaced by one of cloth, and a 
stable jacket was officially 
authorised for all ranks. This 
jacket was as previously 
described with the addition of 
a line of black studs down the 
front to hide the hook and eye 
fastening. The new forage cap 


Captions to colour plates 
overleaf: 

(A) Shako plate. 1827-1856 

(B) Royal Standard 

(C) Other ranks’ field service 
uniform. 1846 

(D) Officers’ full dress uni¬ 
form, 1842 

(E) Other ranks’ 1820 Pattern 
Light Cavalry sword 

(F) Victoria carbine 

(G) Other ranks’ shako, 1827- 
1834 

(H) Other ranks’ shako, 1834- 
1844 

(I) Other ranks'girdle, 1827- 
1849 

(J) Regimental Guidon 

(K) Other ranks’ field service 
uniform, 1866 

(L) Other ranks' full dress uni¬ 
form, 1856-1866 

(M) Officers’ field service uni¬ 
form, 1827-1834 

(N) Other ranks’ field service 
uniform, 1848-1856 

(O) Other ranks' shako, 1844- 
1856 

(P) Other ranks’ shako, 1856- 
1870 

(Q) Officers' pouchbclt plate. 
1827-1857 

(R) Officers' pouchbclt plate, 
1857-1870 

(S) Shako plate, 1856-1870 

(T) Other ranks’ barrel sash, 
1849-1856 

(U) Rank Distinctions: 

(1) Lieutenant 

(2) Captain 

(3) Colonel 
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was of rifle green cloth with a 
black band and had a black but¬ 
ton and braid on the top. The 
black leather peak was embroi¬ 
dered with black mohair for 
officers and had a black leather 
chin strap. In about 1866 the 
forage cap changed again when 
a pill-box type was adopted. In 
1867 the kepi received a new 
plume of mixed red and black 
coarse horsehair with a fall of 
7in., issued to all ranks; and for 
the first time since the unit’s 
formation the uniform was 
changed from green to dark 
blue. These were to be the last 
changes to the uniform of the 
CMR as three years later, in 
1870, the regiment was dis¬ 
banded. 

THE CMR INACTION 
1828 

In July the CMR were part ofa 
force detailed to prevent an 
invasion of Cape Colony by a 
large body of tribesmen, 
believed to be Zulus. The 
enemy were defeated by 
another British force before 
the CMR arrived. A further 
invasion was rumoured in 
August and another force was 
gathered together, including 
100 CMR, which virtually 
destroyed the enemy at the 
battle of Mbolompo. On both 
occasions the enemy had in 
fact been the Ngwane people 
who were fleeing from Shaka’s 
Zulus. 

1829-1834 

The regiment returned to nor¬ 
mal duties, manning the forti¬ 
fied border posts that protect¬ 
ed the frontier. The majority of 
their work involved the pur¬ 
suit and recovery of stolen 
stock. During this period the 
CMR recovered 6.500 cattle 
and 500 horses, which in some 
cases involved trailing the 
beasts for weeks at a time. 
1834-1835 

6th Cape Frontier War. The 

CMR was now referred to as a 
Rifle Regiment and the estab¬ 
lishment was increased from 
250 men by the addition of275 
native levies. These performed 
well, except a group of 25 sta¬ 
tioned at Fort Willshire who 
plotted to hand over the fort to 
Xliosa tribesmen; however, 
this plan was thwarted. In May 
1835 Headquarters was set up 
at Cypcrfontcm near 


Grahamstown. Following the 
unit’s strenuous involvement 
in the campaign the military 
commander in South Africa 
wrote to the Governor that 
‘My movements are totally 
paralysed, and the most useful 
and valuable part of my force 
— the CMR — is rendered 
inactive for want of corn. My 
horses have not had a grain for 
a week... I have had a few sets 
ofclothingabout half made up, 
a saddle without material and a 
bundle of curry combs to re¬ 
equip my valuable fellows, out 
night and day working with 
the lightness of heart equal to 
the thinness of their breeches’. 


were discharged following this 
incident, the remaining three 
companies being added to the 
permanent strength, taking it 
to six companies each of 80 
men. In November 1838 
Headquarters transferred to 
Grahamstown; and in October 
1840 Sir George Napier, the 
Governor of Cape Colony, 
expressed his admiration of the 
unit's conduct and efficiency 
in the field. 

1841-1845 

The CMR were presented 
with a Royal Standard and 
Regimental Guidon, a unique 
honour as Rifle Regiments did 
not carry Colours. Two com- 



1836-1840 

Increases in cattle theft led to 
the creation in 1837 of seven 
provisional companies of the 
regiment who were 
despatched to man the frontier 
posts after having received 
only minimal training. One of 
these companies stationed at 
Fort Rcddic plotted against the 
government in 1838, and a 
detachment of the 72nd 
Regiment was sent to arrest the 
mutineers. This having been 
achieved, the detachment was 
attacked on the return journey 
and an ensign killed. Four of 
the provisional companies 


This picture shows att officer and 
other rank in drill order in 1X49. 
Both men wear the hussar-style jacket 
with block lacing across the front and 
riflegreen oir rails with a black stripe 
down the outside seams. The new 
shako is worn with a black horsehair 
plume. The Tight Cavalry saddle is 
covered by a black sheepskin. 

panics were despatched from 
Grahamstown, one based at 
Colesberg to check on the 
activities of the Free State set¬ 
tlers across the Orange River, 
the other based in the Pondo 
territory watching Natal. In 
1842 recruitment commenced 
in England, and for the first 


time there are references to a 
European company; later that 
year 18 members of the unit 
were present at the siege of 
Durban. The CMR were 
brigaded with the 7th Dragoon 
Guards in 1843, but there was 
little love lost between the two 
regiments; the 7th DG consid¬ 
ered the CMR inferior as they 
ranked as infantry, and the 
CMR in turn disliked the dra¬ 
goons because of the increased 
amount of administrative 
work created by their presence 
— something to which little 
attention had been paid in the 
past. 

Relations with the Boers 
across the Orange River dete¬ 
riorated in 1845 following a 
treaty between the Cape gov¬ 
ernment and the Griquas. A 
small force, which included 24 
CMR, attacked the Boers at 
Zwartkopjcs and dispersed 
them after a short engagement. 
As a result a British Resident 
was installed, and a detach¬ 
ment of 58 CMR under Major 
Warden set up a permanent 
camp at a farm called 
Bloemfontein, which was to 
become the capital of the 
Orange Free State. 

1846 

7th Cape Frontier War. The 

regiment was increased to 
eight companies each about 80 
strong. War broke out in 
March, and at this time the 
CMR were seen at their peak 
as a fighting force. Colonel 
Michel, 6th Regiment, com¬ 
mented that regular cavalry 
were of no use against natives 
in die bush and the only unit 
that could operate effectively 
were the CMR. In one action a 
non-European sergeant, with 
six comrades, volunteered to 
ride through a large group of 
hostile Xliosa to deliver 
despatches. On reaching their 
destination only two remained 
alive, both their horses being 
wounded. In the Kowic Bush a 
large group ofXhosa were cor¬ 
nered in thick bush; volun¬ 
teers were called for from the 
two companies present to clear 
resistance, and every man 
stepped forward, ensuring the 
success of the operation. The 
CMR took part in the cavalry 
charge at the Gwanga River, 

Continued on page 36 
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His Majesty’s Canadian 
Regiment of Fencible 
Infantry, 1803~16(2) 

ROBERT HENDERSON" 

T he first part of this article described the complex 
development and active sendee of the Canadian 
Fencible Regiment. Their struggle to achieve the uni¬ 
forms and arrangements of a regular corps is further 
detailed in this section. Also discussed arc the differ¬ 
ences between Regulars in Canada and those serving 
on the Peninsula or at home. The harsh climate, the 
access to Commissariat stores, and the distance 
between regiments and their agents in England all 
affected the Regular’s appearance in North America. 

A lthough the Canadian mg issue from its agent in 
Regiment was intended England, 
from the start to have its ‘pay. With his recruits nearly 
clothing, arms, and accou- naked, Lt. Col. David Shank 
trements on the same footing ordered in the spring of 1806 
with line Regiments’'", events that the Regiment be clothed 
dictated otherwise. Only after in the uniforms of the late 
its embodiment following the Queen’s Rangers. In his cor- 
Chesapeake Affair did the reg- respondencc with Colonel 
irnent receive a regular cloth- Thomas Peter, Shank 



Colour photographs overleaf: 

(A) Reconstruction: private of a bat¬ 
talion company in summer dress, 
1812. (Photo: Janice La nil) 

(B) Reconstruction: detail of pri- 
i ate’s equipment, 1812. He carries a 
J6-round reversible-block pouch 
reconstructed after an original in the 
Canadian War Museum; the wood¬ 
en block takes 18 cartridges top and 
bottom. 7 he leather pouch was made 
with a slight flare to permit easy 
reversal of the block to bring the bot¬ 
tom cartridges to the top. Note the 
branded Hoard of Ordnance mark 
on the canteen, after an original in 
the Canadian War Museum. 
(Photo: Janice Lang) 

(C) Reconstruction: drummer, 
summer 1812; in this example the 
coat has ordinary'private's lace due to 
the difficulty of obtaining the com¬ 
plex drummer's pattern. Note brass 
fife case; these were usually regimen- 
tally marked. (Photo:Janice Lang) 

(D) Drum of the Nova Scotia 
Feticibles, made of brass, with the 
colony's coat of arms painted on a 
yellow background; yellow hoops 


hair red edge-stripes and a central 
blue uvrm. Canadian Feticibles ' 
drums would probably hair been 
similar but bearing the Royal Arms 
the Canadas had no coat of arms 
at this date. (Canadian War 
Museum) 

(E) Reconstruction: lieutenant of a 
battalion company, as he might 
appear infull dress uniform in 1814. 
(Photo: Janice Lang) 

Front cover of this issue: 

Canadian Feticibles private with 
snowshoes. The difficulty of march¬ 
ing in snow was provided for: in 
Maj. Gen. Louis de Watteville's 
proposed attack on an American 
winter camp at the end of 181.3 he 
ordered that the troops should not lye 
encumbered with packs, carrying 
only canteens and haversacks. The 
Light company of the Canadian 
Feticibles uxndd have formed the 
advance guard, and urre issued 
snowshoes. General, District and 
Garrison Orders also reveal the issue 
of ice-crcefters, moccasins, fir caps 
and mittens,glows, extra socks, flan¬ 
nel shins and drawers to Regulars in 
wintertime. (Photo:Janice Lang) 


described the Queen’s Ranger 
clothing on hand as consisting 
of 200 ‘suits’ 121 . What each suit 
included can only be speculat¬ 
ed upon. 

Normally, when a regiment 
was disbanded the men were 
entitled to take away with 

Continued on page 30 


Belt plates of the (Canadian Fencible 
Regiment. The prominence of the 
central thistle on the officer's example 
— an original in a private collection 
underlines the influence of the 
Regiment's Scottish roots. The pri¬ 
vate's plate, with a plain rim, and 
thistles flanking the crown, is a rec ou¬ 
st met ion copied from an original in 
the collection of the New York 
Historical Society. It was common 
practice for drummers'plates to bear a 
drum motif; an original 41st Regt. 
drummer's plate has the crown 
replaced by a drum. (Janice Lang) 
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them that year’s clothing or 
the equivalent in pay. When 
the Rangers were disbanded 
in 1802 many men were com¬ 
pensated for missing that 
year’s regimental necessaries. 
It is quite conceivable that the 
missing clothing arrived in 
the Canadas during the fol¬ 
lowing year’s shipping season 
and was placed into stores. If 
this was the case Shank would 
have had access to the com¬ 
plete regimental uniform of 
the Queen’s Rangers. 

Items expected from the 
agent of the Queen’s Rangers 
in England included caps, reg¬ 
imental coats, and pantaloons. 
These articles were claimed 
for by former Queen's 
Rangers in 1802 and probably 
constituted the bulk of 
Shank’s issue to his men. The 
Queen’s Ranger coat was 
made of dark green wool faced 
with black. Though resem¬ 
bling some experimental rifle 
corps of the time in colour and 
cut, the coat was laced in the 
fashion of a line regiment. 
Containing no worm, the lace 
was arranged in single, ‘dou¬ 
ble-headed’ or square-ended 
loops 13 ’. Like the coat, the pan¬ 
taloons were also made of 
green cloth 1 *’. Hamilton 
Smith illustrates the Queen’s 
Rangers wearing a tall cap, the 
style and make of which is 
uncertain. These green uni¬ 
forms were replaced by red 
ones after the Regiment’s 
strength was officially recog- 


Top: 

(Left to right) Coal, breast anti gaiter 
buttons used by the retreated regiment, 
copied from originals in the Canadian 
Ihrks Service collection. No regimen- 
tally marked gaiter buttons of the 
Canadian Fencibles have been found. 
<Photo:Janice Lang) 

Bottom: 

Detail of Grenadiers from 
Coldstream, 1st and 3rd Pool 
Guards: Hamilton Smith, 1812. 
The cap was I2in. high, of black 
bearskin on an internal frame. The 
back had a slight taper reminiscent of 
such caps during the American 
Revolution. The brass plate probably 
displayed the Royal Arms; at the base 
of the rear was a small brass flaming 
grenade badge, or a drum on the caps 
of Grenadier drummers and ffers. 
Cords and tuft were while. The 
Grenadiers and drummers of the 
Canadian Fencibles receitvd such 
caps at the end of 1810. (National 
Army Museum) 
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nized on the army establish¬ 
ment in 1808. 

When embodiment came it 
did not solve all the uniform 
problems of the Regiment. 
Neither the Regiment’s field 
officers nor Greenwood, Cox 
& Co. (the regimental agents) 
could predict the Canadian 
Fcncibles’ rapid growth. 
Between January 1808 and 
January 1809 the Regiment’s 
strength grew from 265 to 421 
men. An additional 26% 
increase was experienced in 
the following year. By 1812 
the Regiment levelled off at a 
strength ofjust under 700. 

As a result of this rapid 
growth, equipment and cloth¬ 
ing shortages plagued the 
Canadian Fencibles from 
1808 to 1811. In November 
1808 the return of arms for 
the Regiment showed, along 
with other items, the need for 
269 firelocks and bayonets, 
and the lack of both drums 
and pikes. The adverse effect 
of the doubling in strength 
was evident to Maj. Gen. Isaac 
Brock in August 1809. When 
they marched into Quebec 
City that month Brock noted 
the Regiment’s ‘deplorable 
condition... untaught, with¬ 
out clothing, or necessaries.’ w 

The next year saw the 
implementation of a vigorous 
programme to improve the 
Regiment’s condition. Shank 
was deemed unfit to proceed 
with the Canadian Fencibles’ 
development and was 
assigned to other duties. 
Major George Robertson of 
the Canadian Fencibles, ‘a 
steady, intelligent, and active 
officer... much more calculat¬ 
ed to the task' 1 ' 1 was promoted 
to lieutenant-colonel. By the 
end of 1810, Inspection 
returns show the Regiment 
almost complete in clothing, 
arms, and accoutrements. 

1810-1811 

All men possessed a cap, regi¬ 
mental red coat, waistcoat, 
white woollen breeches and 
tall black wool gaiters, and a 
pair of shoes. In addition, each 
sergeant received a pike, a 
sword and belt, a sash, and a 
book of instruction. 
Drummers were issued hang¬ 
ers with belts and drum car¬ 
riages, but were left wanting 
both drums and bugles; these 


items were supplied in 1811. 
As for the rank and file, each 
was given a musket and bayo¬ 
net, a 36-round reversible- 
block cartridge pouch, a bayo¬ 
net scabbard, and a set of 
pouch and bayonet crossbelts. 
Each of the ten pioneers pos¬ 
sessed an axe, saw, and apron. 
After much petitioning the 
members of the Grenadier 
Company received their regu¬ 
lation bearskin caps. 

Echoing earlier supply 
problems, the Canadian 
Fencibles suffered the loss of 
their 1810 issue of 353 great¬ 
coats. The loss at sea of these 
greatcoats left most of the 
Regiment to patch their two- 
year-old greatcoats and anoth¬ 
er 120 men devoid of any at 
all. The lack of adequate 
clothing for the winter of 
1810-11 was hard on the 
Regiment. Those months 
coincided with the highest 
winter sick rate in the history 
of the Canadian Fencibles — 
even higher than the winter of 
1812-13, when a ‘spotted pox’ 


epidemic hit Upper and 
Lower Canada. To solve this 
shortage the Military 
Secretary, Lord Palmerston, 
ordered Maj. Gen. Francis 
Baron de Rottenburg to have 
the greatcoats made in the 
Canadas. After considerable 
effort by De Rottenburg the 
Regiment received greatcoats, 
in three of the regulation 
sizes, at the end of the same 
winter' 7 ). 

Although fully equipped, 
the Canadian Regiment 
lacked a stand of Colours. 
This oversight was rectified 
on 3 June 1811 in Quebec 
City, when the Regiment was 
presented with its first set of 
Colours. In his consecration 
address the Reverend Jacob 
Mountain described the 
Colours as a ‘high and hal¬ 
lowed trust... a trust never to 
be betrayed by disobedience 
or disaffection, nor disgraced 
by a disorderly or a dastardly 
conduct’ 1 *’. With the King’s 
and Regimental Colours in 
hand. His Majesty’s Canadian 


Regiment of Fencible Infantry 
was finally complete. 

UNIFORMS 
_ IN 181 2 

By the outbreak of war in 1812 
each private in the Canadian 
Fencibles had been issued 
with a regimental coat made 
of woollen cloth coloured 
madder red. The coat’s collar, 
cuffs, and shoulder straps 
were faced with ‘yellow’ (not 
‘lemon’ nor ‘deep’ yellow). 
The private’s lace contained 
two evenly-spaced black lines 
and was arranged by twos in 
square-ended loops. The coat 
typically possessed two differ¬ 
ent sizes of buttons. Twelve 
smaller buttons were placed 

Reconstruction: Canadian Fencible 
officer and sergeant defending the 
Reigmenlal Colour. The General 
Order of 6 July 181 i creating the 
rank of colour sergeant stipulated that 
Fencible regiments in America were 
not eligible, and regimental records 
support this. Note the 1812 shako, 
which probably did not reach the 
Regiment until 1814. (Photo: Janice 
Lang) 
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to fasten the front of the coat 
and the shoulder straps. 
Larger non-functional but¬ 
tons were mounted by fours 
on the cuffs and pockets, 
along with two on the outer 
seams of the back panels, 
flanking the lace triangle in 
the centre. 

As with most British 
infantry regiments, the 
sergeant's coat was made of 
scarlet red fine melton and 


decorated with plain white 
worsted wool lace. The 
sergeant's rank badge of three 
chevrons was of white lace 
mounted on a single piece of 
yellow wool. For corporals the 
chevrons were made from 
private’s lace. The quarter¬ 
master sergeant and the 
sergeant major, whose coats 
were of an officer’s cut, had 
gold lace on their rank badges. 
(Oddly enough, the Regiment 


was to have no colour 
sergeants). 

In contrast to the private’s 
uniform, the drummer’s coat 
was made of yellow and faced 
with red. A total of 27 yards of 
lace decorated each coat. The 
lace itself was edged by thin 
black stripes. It had a tufted 
centre of red and white diago¬ 
nal stripes flanked by two nar¬ 
row yellow lines. This lace, 
i/ 2 in. wide, was mounted all 


over the coat. The drummer's 
wings were probably edged 
with woollen tufts of red and 
white. Although no original 
drum has survived, they were 
probably made ot brass and 
had the royal coat of arms with 
a yellow background painted 
on them. 

Top left and right: 

Original samples of private's and 
(right) drummer's lace of the 
Canadian Fencibles, from the Pearse 
Records Book. Notations accompa¬ 
nying the private's sample call for 12 
yards of looped lace per coat, arranged 
‘10 by 2 Double-headed’; the pattern 
has two black stripes. The drummer's 
21 yards of lace urre noted its 
arrangedon ‘Seams. .6 Darts up...no 
Body lace' in addition to the ‘10 by 2 
Double-headed' placement on the 
front. It is also noted that the drum¬ 
mer's coat had only ten large coat but¬ 
tons, which left either the pockets or 
the cuffs unthout buttons or lace. The 
entry also called fora ‘worsted mixed 
fringe' presumably a red and while 
tufting for the shoulder wings. The 
drummer's partem lace has a red and 
white repeat diagonal between two 
yellow lines, and the black edge- 
stripes seem to be in a thick/thin 
weatr. (Canadian War Museum) 

Centre: 

Detail from the clothing and accou¬ 
trement book of Capt. Hall’s company 
for 1 til 4. Note the very complete list of 
items across the top if the page. Not vis¬ 
ible here b an entry for one pioneer in 
this company; he was issued one Jelling 
axe, one saw, one mattock, one bill¬ 
hook with case and girdle, and an 
apron, and was thus cue umitered with 
more equipment than regulations 
demanded. Bach sergeant in this com- 
pany seems to have been issued a sash, 
sword and belt, pouch and belt, and 
musket sling. A regimental court of 
enquiry oj June lHI4 also recorded 
sergeants with pikes. Nevertheless, 
while in theory only Bight company 
sergeants were sup/htsed to hair mus¬ 
kets and crossbelts, thb document 
shouts that battalion company 
sergeants in this Regiment abo received 
them. (National Archives of Canada) 

Bottom: 

Companies' greauoah and blankets 
ivere numbered and issued against 
signature: here, part of the records of 
('apt. I tail's battalion company of the 
(Canadian Fencibles. (National 
Archives of Canada) 
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Sergeant (right) and private, winter 
dress, 1812-13: reconstructions. 
There werefour qualities of greatcoat 
provided by British clothiers. The 
highest quality was issued to regular 
regiments, and was marked ‘S’, 
arrow over T, 'C'. The grey coats 
came in four sizes; sealed patterns for 
three of them were shipped with each 
greatcoat issue; the fourth, most likely 
the largest, was issued one for every 30 
coats. Size markings (Nos. 1,2,3,4) 
and the quality indicator were 
marked inside the lower part of the 
coat. Sergeanb' coats were shipped 
without collars or cuffs, allowing these 
to be added in regimentalfacing colour 
(yellow in this case) by unit tailors. 
Sergeants' and corporals’ chevrons 
could be added to lire right sleeves. 
Bach coat had 24 large regimental 
buttons: two on shoulder straps under 
the cape, eight pairs down the front, 
and three on each pocket. Coats des¬ 
tined for Canada were folly lined, 
and had a life expectancy of two )vars. 
When they were issued to companies 
each was individually numbered and 
its issue recorded. (Photo: Janice 
Lang) 

socks or stockings, two pairs 
of shoes, one flannel and one 
linen shirt, and a leather stock 
with clasps. On 23 October 
1813 the Montreal Herald 
advertised the sale of army 
necessaries that included half 
boots, nailed and heelshod, 
full and half hose, trousers 
and drawers, linen and check 
shirts, stocks and clasps, cloth, 
shoe and button brushes, 
shaving boxes, combs and 
blacking, razors, knives and 
spoons. Many of these items, 
as well as a wool shell jacket 
and forage cap, towels, a tin 
cup and plate, musical instru¬ 
ments, tobacco, a polishing 
mixture of brick dust and lard, 
and pipeclay, were all crowded 
into the soldier’s knapsack. 

When a Regular regiment 
was called upon to engage in a 
lengthy march, linen haver¬ 
sacks and canteens were 
issued to them from local 
Commissariat stores. Because 
of this, none of these items 
were to have been marked 
regimentally. Surviving 
wooden canteens in Canada 
only bare a branded Board of 
Ordnance mark. During the 
war both tin and wooden can¬ 
teens were used by Regulars 
in the Canadas' IJ) . Commis¬ 
sariat store returns show a 
large portion of the Canadian 
Fencibles in possession of 
wooden canteens. MI 

To be continued 


HEA DGEA R 

The cap worn by most of the 
Regiment at the opening of 
the war was the stove-pipe 
shako, the exception to this 
being the grenadiers and their 
four drummers, who wore 
bearskin caps with white 
plumes and cords. Introduced 
in 1801, the leather stove-pipe 
shako was replaced with one 
made of lacquered felt in 
1806. The shako itself was 
expected to last a year while its 
plate, lacquered rosette and 
regimental button, and wool 
tuft had a two-year life 
expectancy. 

The Horse Guards circular 
letter of 18 March 1812 called 
for the replacement of the 
stove-pipe shako with one of 
superior quality. Commonly 
referred to as the Belgic shako, 
the new cap’s innovative fea¬ 
tures included the adoption of 
a cover made of prepared 
linen which prolonged the 
hat’s use to two years. The 
new cap’s introduction, how¬ 
ever, did not affect regulars 


stationed in the Canadas until 
their 1814 clothing issue. 
Regulations stated that regi¬ 
mental clothing destined for 
Canada had to be finished by 
February to be examined by 
the Inspectors of Army 
Clothing' 91 . This allowed the 
clothing to be shipped in time 
for its issue on 25 December. 
When the new cap was 
approved the Canadian 
Fencibles’ 1813 clothing issue 
had probably already set sail 
for North America. 
Regiments arriving in the 
Canadas in 1813 from the 
West Indies and Great Britain, 
on the other hand, would have 
received the new cap, as their 
1813 clothing was not 
inspected until July and 
October respectively. By 
1814, the Canadian Regiment 
was completely outfitted with 
the new ‘cap and cover’" 01 . 

TROUSERS AND 
NECESSAR IES 

The early shipment of regi¬ 
mental clothing also affected 


the adoption of grey wool 
trousers in the Canadas. The 
General Order of 5 June 1812 
stated that breeches had 
already been forwarded for 
several regiments serving in 
Canada for the clothing issue 
of 1813. This order sanc¬ 
tioned the breeches’ use for 
the following year. Therefore 
it is quite possible that knee 
breeches and tall gaiters were 
worn by the Canadian 
Regiment until at least the 
summer of 1813. 
Supplementing the wool 
breeches, there was also wide 
use in the summer months of 
linen trousers which were 
provided by the soldier as part 
of his ‘necessaries’. Grey 
trousers and half-gaiters were 
in universal use in the 
Canadas by the summer’s end 
of 1813"". The great quanti¬ 
ties of grey trousers available 
in Commissariat stores made 
this possible. 

As for other necessaries, 
each soldier was expected to 
possess two pairs of worsted 
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London Territorials on the Frontier, 1919 


M1CIIAEL BARTHORP 


M ountain warfare on the 
North-West Frontier of 
India up to 1948 tends to be 
thought of as a peacetime activ¬ 
ity which gave Regular soldiers 
in the Army of India a chance to 
fire their weapons in anger (see 
‘Mr No.25). Certainly be¬ 
tween 1914 and 1918 most of 
those Regular soldiers, British 
and Indian, had more pressing 
business elsewhere; but the 
Rathan tribesmen, chiefly the 
Mohmands and Mahsuds, saw 
no reason why a world war 
should interfere with what for 
them was almost a way of life. 
Indeed, many of their mullahs, 
then as now, urged bloodshed 
in the name of ‘jihad’ in sup¬ 
port of their Turkish co-rcli- 
gionists, the allies of Imperial 
Germany. In 1919, as an 
exhausted world drew breath, 
they received further incite¬ 
ment to mayhem with the out¬ 
break of the Third Afghan War. 
Afghanistan had been at peace 
with British India since 1880, 
but a new Amir, who had 
seized power by dubious 
means, decided to distract his 
countrymen from internal dis¬ 
sensions by capitalising upon 
nationalist riots within India 
and launching a foray across 
the border. 

The Indian Army had not yet 
recovered from the Great War 
and the regiments available to 
meet this threat were largely 
made up of recruits. Of the for¬ 
mer 61 British Regular regi¬ 
ments in India, only two of cav¬ 
alry and eight infantry battal¬ 
ions remained in the sub-conti¬ 
nent. When the rest had left for 
the war in 1914-15 their places 
had been taken by the former 
‘Saturday afternoon soldiers’ of 
the Territorial Force who, on 
mobilisation, had volunteered 
for overseas and been sent to 
garrison India. By 1919 all were 
impatiently waiting to be sent 
home for de-mobilisation. 

One of these, the l/25th 
Battalion The London Regi¬ 
ment" 1 , had been a cyclist bat¬ 
talion pre-war but, after being 
embodied in August 1914, had 


been converted to ordinary 
infantry in 1915, and arrived in 
India the following year. At a 
time when its sister battalion, 
the 2/25th, was being disband¬ 
ed in England, it was about to 
face a Frontier campaign. 

The first Afghan thrust, in 
the Khyber region, was held 
successfully; but a far more 
serious situation developed to 
the south in Waziristan where 
the Mahsuds again came out to 
aid the Afghans who besieged a 
small Indian garrison at Thai. 
To relieve it a force was hurried¬ 
ly assembled under Brig. Gen. 
Dyer (of Amritsar fame, or 
obloquy, depending on one’s 
point of view). The force was 
all-Indian, of mixed quality, 
except for one British battalion 
— the l/25th London 
Regiment. Notwithstanding 
his somewhat unpromising 
material and anxiety over his 
own future following Amritsar, 
Dyer made a forced march, 
attacked the Afghans and saved, 
not only Thai, but possibly the 
Frontier as well®. This ended 
the Third Afghan War, but 
operations against the Mahsuds 
and Wazirs continued nearly till 
the end of 1920. By then, how¬ 
ever, the l/25th London had 
gone home and were disem¬ 
bodied on 4 March 1920. 

A photograph album appar¬ 
ently compiled by a member of 
this battalion has recently been 
loaned to ‘Military Illustrated’ 
by its owner, Mr. Gary Russell, 
who has kindly permitted the 
reproduction of some of its 
contents. No dates appear in 
the album, but the few place 
names suggest the photographs 
were taken during operations 
against the Mahsuds, rather 
than Dyer’s relief ofThal. 

Notes: 

(1) From 1888-1908, the 26th 
Middlesex Rifle Volunteers. From 
1923, a TA Royal Signals unit. 

(2) On 11 April 1919 troops under 
Dyer’s command opened fire on riot¬ 
ing crowds at Amritsar, killing379. This 
quelled all disorder in the Punjab; but 
after the Afghan War. notwithstanding 
his success at Thai, he was relieved of all 
command and died soon afterwards. 
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Top left-hand page: 

Mahsud chief (left) and tribesman. 
The latter’s weapon appears to be a 
Martini-Henry carbine. 


Top: 

Mahsud prisoners under guard. The 
sentry wears a pith topi (see 'MI' 
No.25, p.24) instead of a helmet. 


Bottom right: 

Mahsud watchtower in village cap¬ 
tured fry l/25th and Gurkhas after 
attacking hilb in distance. 


Bottom left-hand page: 

1125th London Regiment at a lull on 
the march. They wear Hblseley hel¬ 
mets, KD service dress tunics, shorts, 
and home service puttees without 
hose-tops. The rifles arc SMLE with 
leather slings. (Cf. ‘MI’ No.25, 
pp.2H-.i6). 


Below: 

l/25th London resting during opera¬ 
tions. Uniform as other photograph, 
some with topis, others helmets. 
Equipment is 1908 uvb pattern 
without packs. Note helmet flash of 
dark ‘O’ on white diamond, and the 
bugle of the left-hand man. 
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A group of officers of the CMR in 
1870 prior to disbandment. Uniform 
is now blue, but similar in style to that 
introduced in 1856. The tunic is now 
edged with wider black braid. 
Displayed behind the officers are the 
Royal Standard and Regimental 
Guidon approvedfor presentation by 
Queen Victoria in 1841. 


The CMR on patrol c. 1850, show¬ 
ing the hussar-style uniform with 
pelisse. The headwear is the cavalry 
pattern Albert shako, introduced in 
1844; this was made of black beaver, 
7 in. deep with a sunken top of 
japanned leather 8in. in diameter, 
hound with black oak leaf lace I in. 
wide for officers and plain black lace 
lin. wide for other ranks. On the 
front was the regimental plate, in 
bronze, which comprised the letters 
CMR in monogram surrounded by a 
laurel wreath surmounted with a 
crown. The peak was japanned black 
leather, and the shako carried black 
lines with acom ends, silk for officers 
and cord for other ranks. Hie shako is 
shown wom with a drooping horse¬ 
hair plume; in full dress this would be 
replaced by one of black cocks feathers. 
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CAPE MOUNTED RIFLEMEN 


(Continued from page 26) 

the most decisive action of the 
war. 

1847-1849 

The establishment was 
increased to 12 companies in 
April 1847, approximately 900 
all ranks. Changes to the treaty 
between the Government and 
the Griquas led to many Boers 
taking up arms, forcing the 
CMR detachment at 
Bloemfontein to flee across the 
Orange River to satety. Four 
companies of the CMR were 
present in a force of700 which 
advanced to Bootnplaats in 
August 1848 to exact redress. 
The European company 
formed the advance guard; Lt. 
Salis and several men of this 
company were wounded as 
they escorted the Governor to 
the Boer lines to parley. The 
Boers were finally forced to 
retire from the field after much 
bitter fighting. Sir Harry 
Smith, the Governor, wrote 
that it was ‘one of the most 


severe skirmishes, I believe, 
ever witnessed’. Casualties for 
the CMR were six killed and 
nine wounded. When the roll 
was called only 40 CMR could 
be located, the missing 
Coloured and African mem¬ 
bers straggling back into camp 
throughout the day. One weak 
company of 26 men in fact left 
the battle to take their w'ound- 
ed officer to safety, then 
returned to the leisurely pur¬ 
suit of the Boers after stopping 
for a drink with a European 
sergeant-major. Shortly after¬ 
wards a Force Order was 
issued which stated that for 
every detachment of 70 men at 
least 20 should be Europeans, 
and from this time on all com¬ 
panies became multi-racial. 
Bloemfontein once again 
became a favourite posting for 
officers of the regiment due to 
the excellent big game hunt¬ 
ing, minimal parades, and the 
abundant forage allowance 
which enabled officers to keep 
a string of horses for hunting. 


1850-1853 

Lt.Col. Sutton, 75th 
Regiment, took command in 
1850, the strength standing at 
33 officers and 868 other 
ranks, about a third of the lat¬ 
ter being Europeans. The 
company at Bloemfontein was 
in action again in September 
1850 against the Basuto; they 
took part in a successful 
mounted charge against the 
tribesmen, and the 40 CMR 
captured large numbers of cat¬ 
tle. December 1850 saw the 
outbreak of the 8th Cape 
Frontier War amidst 
rumours of mutiny in the 
CMR’s ranks. The regiment 
behaved well in the opening 
engagement in the Boomah 
Pass, but a few days later 50 
CMR deserted to the rebels 
from King Williamstown. The 
remaining Coloured and 
African soldiers at the base 
were immediately dismissed, a 
loss of about 300 sorely need¬ 
ed men. In January 1851 230 
CMR were part of a force 
which attacked and defeated a 


rebel group which had taken 
over the unoccupied Fort 
Armstrong. By April the lack 
of mounted men was felt so 
acutely that the Governor 
authorised the recruitment of 
any available non-European 
troops, which included 120 of 
those disbanded at King 
Williamstown and some of the 
rebel prisoners captured at 
Fort Armstrong. In 1851 it 
became necessary to increase 
the proportion of white to 
non-European men in the 
unit as it was now proving 
increasingly difficult to get the 
local recruits to enter the bush 
and fight man to man. 

Across the Orange River the 
CMR were constantly in 
action, performing well 
against the Thembus and 
Baphuti in March and June 
1851; but at Vierwoet on 30 
June the non-European troops 
refused an order to charge. 
After the reverse at Viervoet it 
was not until 1852 that a force 
was able to return to deal with 
the Basuto, and after a fierce 
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battle at Berea Mountain their 
leader sued for peace. The 
CMR had 250 men present 
and lost five killed and four 
wounded. When the force 
returned to Cape Colony the 
8th Cape Frontier War had 
come to an end; the CMR had 
fought their last military 
action. 


A group of CMR c. 1867. The offuer 
on the extreme right of the front row 
anti the four other ranks on the left of 
the rear row are wearing the tunic 
issued in 1856. Made of rifle green 
cloth, it had black collar and cuffs, the 
collar rounded at the front, and orna¬ 
mented for officers with Vfln. black 
mohair lace and braid. On each side 
of the chest there uvre Jive loops of 
black square cord with netted caps and 
drops fastened with worked oliivtles 
for officers and hooks and eyes for 
other ranks, the top loops being Sin. 
long and the bottom loops 4in. The 
tunic was edged all round until black 
cord, except the collar, the cord form¬ 
ing an Austrian knot at the cuffs for 
other ranks; officers had broad braid 
cuff decorations. The other officers 
and men in the photograph are wear¬ 
ing the stable jackets as listed in flu- 
1864 Dress Regulations. The rifle 
green overalls had a 2in. black braid 
stripe down the outside seams and in 
some cases were strapped with leather. 
The Iteaduvar is a mixture of ktpis 
and pill-box forage caps. 


In 1852 a large proportion of 
the CMR’S policing duties 
were taken from them by the 
formation of a colonial police 
force which became known as 
the Frontier Armed and 
Mounted Police, consisting 
solely of Europeans. The 
authorities, losing their faith in 
the fighting qualities of the 
Coloureds and Africans, 
recruited 200 volunteers in 
England in 1853 to bring the 
Troops (no longer known as 
Companies) back up to 
strength; now two-thirds of 
the regiment were Europeans. 
1854-1870 

The regiment became con¬ 
centrated in Cape Colony and 
Natal following the with¬ 
drawal of the Bloemfontein 
garrison in 1854; and in 1856 
the CMR became classed as a 
British cavalry regiment, 
while still only receiving 
infantry rates of pay. New 
recruits were received in 1857 
from the German Legion that 
had served Britain in the 
Crimean War; and a depot was 
opened in Canterbury, Kent, 
enlisting many men including 
a large number from the rac¬ 


ing stables of Yorkshire. In 
1862 the continued existence 
of the CMR was questioned as 
the effectiveness of the FAMP 
increased. Unrest among the 
Boers and Basutos ensured 
survival for the time being, 
although the establishment 
was reduced by two troops to 
ten, with a further four troops 
being disbanded in 1864. For 
reasons of economy the CMR 
was finally disbanded in 1870, 
the regiment being recalled to 
England. The Colours were 
laid up in Capetown 
Cathedral; and ten non- 
European troopers who 
remained and those 
Europeans who had served 
their time were allowed to stay 
in South Africa. Col. Knight, 
who commanded the regi¬ 
ment from 1866, brought the 
six troops to Chichester, 
where they were disbanded in 
the presence of the Duke of 
Cambridge — who was much 
impressed with them, and 
later is said to have regretted 
their demise. The men were 
allowed to transfer into the 
Horse Artillery or Cavalry; 
and thus the Cape Mounted 



Victoria carbine. Issued in 1854, this 
rifled carbine had double barreLs 
25 , lpn. long, of.74 calibre, with four 
grooves, and was sighted to 800 yards. 
The Victoria carbine remained in ser¬ 
vice into the 1860s when it was 
replaced by a single-barrelled weapon. 

Riflemen, a unique regiment 
in the British Army, ceased to 
exist. 

* * * 

From its early beginnings 
the CMR had not met with the 
full approval of many of the 
people it had been created to 
protect, the Dutch settlers and 
farmers resenting the use of 
non-European soldiers as rep¬ 
resentatives of the law. The 
men who served in the regi¬ 
ment were well suited to their 
work, and for many years they 
carried it out efficiently and 
well, suffering great hardships 
in the process and being con¬ 
stantly in action. Many of the 
Coloured and African soldiers 
found it difficult to resist the 
pressure they were put under, 
often by family and friends, to 
desert to the enemy in times of 
conflict; a number of long ser¬ 
vice men were persuaded to 
give up all they had worked for 
to fight and die for the rebels. 
Looking back over the history 
of the CMR some people may 
consider the use of local sol¬ 
diers as a failure in the long 
term; but there can be no doubt 
that they provided an ines¬ 
timable contribution to the 
safety of the Colony through¬ 
out a long, trying and unsettled 
period of its development. 
Postscript 

Following the disbandment of 
the CMR some military duties 
were added to the existing 
police duties of the FAMP- 
until, in 1878, the Colonial 
government reorganised the 
unit as a regiment of mounted 
infantry and resurrected the 
old title ‘Cape Mounted 
Riflemen’ in recognition of 
the old Imperial unit’s past 
services to the Colony. Ml 
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The Jacobite Army at Culloden, 1746 (2) 


STUART REID Paintings by ANGUS McBRIDE 


T he generally accepted view of the Jacobite cavalry 
at Culloden is that save for a small troop of 
Lifeguards and Fitzjamcs’s 1 lorse it comprised only a 
few pathetic handfuls of dismounted troopers stand¬ 
ing aimlessly in the rear. In fact, although two regi¬ 


ments had been disbanded earlier and their personnel 
drafted into the infantry, all the Jacobite cavalry at 
Culloden were mounted; and some of them, with the 
French regulars, played a vital part in protecting the 
right wing of the Jacobite army as it began its retreat. 


Captions to colour plates 
overleaf: 

(1) Officer, Ecossais Koval 

This someu'hai unusual uniform, 
worn by officers of this French regular 
unit, was described by a witness at the 
trial of Lieutenant Charles Oliphant 
in 1747: 'Prisoner uvre the uniform 
of Lord John Drummond’s officers, 
viz; short blue coats, red vests laced, 
with banners and white cockades’. A 
drover named John Cray also 
described Lord John Drummond 
himself wearing this uniform, 
although he added the detail that the 
blue coat was also trimmed with silver 
lace. litis is vety different from the 
uniform usually described as worn by 
this regiment at Culloden which is 
actually that prescribed in the 1757 
regulations. In 1746 the uniform 
would appear to have been much sim¬ 
pler, with a fairly small cuff and a 
white lining, not red. 

An interesting watercolour of 
1752 shows a full-skirted coat worn 
by a fusilier; but there seems no reason 
to disbelieve that in 1746 the fusiliers 
wore short coats toil and perhaps bon¬ 
nets as uvll. I lie short coats and bon¬ 
nets were not the only highland fea¬ 
tures: according to C.C.F. Lawson the 
grenadier company wore highland 
dress—presumably similar to the cos¬ 
tume illustrated but with kills replac¬ 
ing the breeches. The regimental piper, 
tiki must hair Ixen an important 
man, for Ins servant was among the 
Culloden prisoners. 

While seen earlier in/// the suvrd 
and half-pike appropriate to his rank, 
Oliphant was descrilx'd by another 
witness as carrying a musket at 
Culloden. Having made the mistake 
of waiting for the regiment to come 
our to Scotland, although he had Ix en 
promised a commission some time 
earlier, Oliphant—an Aberdeen cus¬ 
toms officer — was found guilty, but 
reprieved on condition he emigrated to 
America. 

(2) Trooper, Bagot’s Hussars 

Although there are a nundxr of refer¬ 
ences to this unit and their distinctive 
'hairy caps' there appear to he only tuv 
reasonably complete descriptions of 
members if the coqis. In 1745 the 
anonymous author if the 
Wotxlhouselcc Ms wrote: ‘They 
hare a troupe of gentlemen in Huzare 
dress with furred caps, long swords or 
slubbers, and limlx'r boots’. James 
Ray noted that they uver 'most of them 
young men dressed in close plaid 
waistcoats and large Fur Caps'. 
Except for the headgear, presumably of 


French origin, the description could fit 
most Jacobite cavalry; indeed, to judge 
from depositions and trial evidence the 
'highland dress'said to hare been nni- 
irrsally worn by the rebels frequently 
comprised only this short tartan coat 
and a blue bonnet. MostJacobite cav¬ 
alrymen seem to hair been well 
equipfH'd with pistob and muskets 
Insides their suvrds; this troofvr has a 
dragoon musket of the style which ivas 
later designated the Short lutnd 
Pattern. 

(3) Standard bearer. The 
Prince's Lifeguards 

litis is Iktsed upon a number of eye¬ 
witness descriptions which refer to the 
blue coat turned up with red, the red 
waistcoat and the gold-laced hat. 
Evidence relating to an English vol¬ 
unteer namedJames Bradshaw men¬ 
tions the shoulder belt mounted with 
tartan; and makes clear that the coat 
was full-skirted rather than in the 
short highland style; another volunteer, 
John Daniel, calls it a riding coat. 
I here is no evidence that these uni¬ 
forms uvre made up while the army 
was being formed in Edinburgh and 
they, like the Hussars' caps, uvre 
prolxtbly brought oivr from France. 

Bradshaw seems to have lost It is 
horse late in the campaign, for he 
fought on foot at Culloden, wearing 
highland dress presumably with 
Lord Kilmarnock’s Foot Cuards. 
Daniel, by contrast, carried one of the 
regiment’s standards, or rather a 
guidon captured from the 15th 
Dragoons. He describes it as 'a curious 
fine standard with this motto Britons 
Strike Home that was taken at 
Falkirk from Gardiners Dragoons'. 
Unfortunately, English cavalry » stan¬ 
dards ofthis time are very poorly docu - 
mented, and no representations are 
known of those carried by the 15th 
Dragoons. Our reconstruction is 
Ixisedon the 1747 regulations, slightly 
modified to conform with what 
apftears to have been the style prevail¬ 
ing the previous year Since the motto 
is clearly regimental the guidon in 
question must have belonged to either 
the second or third squadron, and will 
ha tv Ixvtt green (the regimental facing 
colour) unlit its nundxr on a red cen¬ 
tral compartment — this would pre¬ 
sumably have been nit away before the 
guidon was re-issued to the 
Lifeguards. 

Daniel brought the standard away 
from Culloden. Mtent the regiment 
was disbanded at Rutlnvtt Barracks 
he folded it into the pocket of his riding 
coat Ix'fore heading for the 1 Vest Coast 


and a French ship. Though he himself 
escap'd, the coat, and presumably the 
standard, was stolen by tuv men of the 
Irish Picquets who waylaid his ser- 
vant. 

Jacobite colours: 

(4) Colonel's colour, Ecossais 
Royal 

This and the regimental colour must 
haiv been concealed by the efficcrs 
when the French troops surrendered 
after Culloden, for although there are 
oblique references to the colours having 
hern brought otvr, they uvre not 
among those captured. The rtgimental 
colour was identical except for having 
a blue field. 

(5) Lord Ogilvy’s Forfarshire 
Regiment 

This colour also escaped capture and is 
presently displac'd in a Dundee 
museum. It was for some time in the 
possession of the Kintoch family, and 
on the strength of that association has 
Ifcen linked with the second Ikittalion, 
commanded by Sir James Kinloch. 
However, another colour taken at 
Culloden appears rather likelier to 
haiv been his, and this is more proba¬ 
bly that of the first Ikittalion. It is 5ft. 
lin. x 5ft. 9in., made if silk poplin 
strengthened along the edges with a 
linen strip. The device and motto are 
<lightly off-centre; although the field is 
/in/ 1 pale blue a photo of 1914 appears 
to show it as originally much darker. 

(6) Frasers ofLovat 

On 11 May 1746 Major Hu 
IVentuvrth signed for 14 Jacobite 
colours which he was to take to 
Edinburgh so that they could be burnt 
by the common hangman — see list in 
body of text. Tuv of them uvre camp 
colours; tuv others, staves from which 
colours had been stripp'd; but ten uvre 
described sufficiently for identification 
purposes. So. 10 on the list is A blew 
silk colours with the Lovat arms Sine 
Sanguine Victor*. It uvuld nor lx • 
unreasonable to expect Loral's arms 
on a colour carried by the Frasers at 
Culloden; but the motto is not in fact 
his. Both motto, and in consequence 
the arms, must haiv been those of the 
Aberdeenshire laird Charles Fraser of 
Imvrallochie, who led the regiment at 
Culloden. Lift uvutided on the field, 
he was summarily executed after the 
battle. 

(7) Lord Kilmarnock's Foot 
Guards 

No. 7 on IVentworth’s list was a white 
silk colour ‘with the Stewart’s Antes, 
Ciod Save King*. The colour is oth¬ 
erwise unidentified; but the hold dis¬ 
play of the Royal Anns of Scotland 


strongly suggests that it belonged to 
Kilmarnock’s Foot Guards. Sadly, 
their performance at Cullodenfailed to 
liiv up either to their title or this mag¬ 
nificent colour. Comprising a mixture 
of dismounted cavalrymen and raw 
recruits, they appear to have fled with¬ 
out firing a shot. Kilmarnock himself 
made no attempt to rally tltetit, and 
attempted to escape on horseback; he 
was captured by dragoons, and subse¬ 
quently executed on lower Hill. 

(8) Cameron of Locheil’s 
Regiment 

This colour, saved from the battlefield, 
is in the possession of the present 
Cameron of Locheil. The central 
panel depicts a slightly different ver¬ 
sion of his anus to those borne today, 
and the colour probably dates to some 
years before Culloden; in 1689 
Viscount Dundee’s standard-bearer 
noted that the Camerons marched 
Ixhind a 'ruddy banner’ at the great 
gathering of the clans at Dalcomera. 

(9) John Gordon of 
Glenbucket’s Regiment 

In 1895 this colour was in the posses¬ 
sion of an un-named descendant of 
John Gordon of Glenbucket, and a 
photograph of it was published by the 
Spalding Club in that year. Its present 
udierealxiuts are unknown. The arms 
depicted are not Glenbucket’s but 
those of the Marquis of Hu fitly, whose 
lieutenant-colonel Glenbucket had 
been in 1715. 

Artist’s note on figure 1, page 
39,‘MI'No. 36: 

The figure was reconstructed on the 
following principles. The man is a 
Gordon; and I haiv given him a belt¬ 
ed plaid in Hunlly tartan, which 
closely resembles Macrae, Ross, and 
one interestingly styled 'The Prince’s 
Own’ which has a genuine prove- 
nancegoing back to 1715. 'Tradition 
shows it to haiv been in use during a 
considerable fxvlion of the (18th) 
century by such families as Gordon, 
Bnxlie and Forlxs, or at least by 
members of these touched with 
Jacobit ism, who apqxar to haiv 
assumed this tartan in common...' 
(notes by D. W. Steivart). The slight 
variations between the four tartans 
mentioned have Ixen convincingly 
shown to haiv resulted from certain 
errors in recording throughout the 
19th century. The tartan of the stock¬ 
ings is derived from so-called ‘Dress 
MacRae’ which—again according to 
D. W. Stewart — is an indirect 
reconstruction of a hose tartan of 1715 
used by the Macraes, and thus quite 
possibly by Gordons as well. 
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James Drummond, Duke of Penh, 
hy De Troy. He wears a red tartan suit 
with a dark brown or black f latiem of 
overstripcs, and gold embroidery. Die 
plaid would normally he worn higher 
on the shoulder; otherwise this is a 
good illustration of the style of clothing 
worn by the rebels' ‘high-priced help’, 
the gold braiding which heavily 
encrusts the cuff front and lower edge 
of his coat being a typical feature. 
Although largely obscured by his 
plaid his equipment comprises a red 
baldric edged siltvr and embroidered 
in gold supporting a broadsuvrd; and 
bolstered on it just aboiv the snvrd is a 
pistol. A sporran and dirk slu-atli can 
also be seen in the original, hidden 
here in the shadow in the front of the 
body and under the plaid at right front 
respectively. 

Perth raised a regiment in 
Perthshire and Edinburgh at the start 
of the rising. At Cullodert he was 
given the hopeless task of persuading 
the left wing to charge across a bog. 
Although hr escaped from the battle¬ 
field he died of exhaustion during the 
voyage to France. (Grimsthorpe & 
Drummond Castle Trust) 

L ord Strathallan’s Perth¬ 
shire Squadron was the 
most senior unit, having been 
raised before Prcstonpans. A 
muster roll survives dated 7 
February 1746, which gives 
the squadron 82 officers and 
men iti two troops. Most use¬ 
fully, the designations or occu¬ 
pations of the men arc given; 
25 appear to be gentlemen, 
and six professional men, 
mainly lawyers; 20 are ser¬ 
vants, while the remainder 
include tailors, wrights, 
slaters, shoemakers and other 
tradesmen; there is one man 
described as a labourer* 7 ’. By 
16 March there were, besides 
officers, one quartermaster, 
one sergeant and 50 troopers 
(including eight recruits). 
Lord Elcho is therefore per¬ 
haps a little optimistic in 
allowing them to be 70 strong 
at Culloden, although they 
may have picked up a few men 
from the disbanded Lord 
Pitsligo’s Horse. 

Witness statements suggest 
that the squadron was, like 
mostjacobite units, dressed in 
tartan. James Lindsay, for 
example, a shoemaker who 
served as an ensign in 
Oliphant of Cask’s Troop, was 
described as wearing ‘high¬ 
land clothes. He was armed 
with a broadsword, had pistols 
before him and wore a white 
cockadt’. The highland 
clothes referred to presumably 
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comprised little more than a 
short tartan coat or waistcoat 
and a blue bonnet. 

Elcho reckoned Bagot’s 
I lussars to number about 60 
men, but this may again be a 
little on the high side; never¬ 
theless, as a cavalry officer he 
ought to have biown what he 
was talking about. This troop 
had originally been raised in 
Edinburgh by John Murray of 
Broughton but it was actually 
commanded by a professional 
soldier in the French service, 
John Bagot, major in the Irish 
regiment Rooth; and a signifi¬ 
cant number of those biown 
to have served in the unit came 
from the north-cast of 
Scotland. They got off to a 
shaky start, but when Bagot 
took over he replaced the 
Lothian gentlemen originally 
appointed to command the 
two troops (one of whom had 
conveniently got himself cap¬ 
tured at Clifton near Penrith, 
and the other received a staff 
appointment) with two other 
Irish officers, Captain 
Thomas Nowlan and a 
Captain Duchart or Dochcrty. 
Perhaps significantly, their 
lieutenants were Banffshire 
men, again presumably 
replacements for Lothian gen¬ 
try. Bagot had no illusions 
about their fitness to stand in 
the line of battle and instead 
trained them very effectively 
as light cavalry or hussars. 
According to John Daniel, 
‘Bagot was of infinite service 
to the Prince, as also were 
his horse, for their conduct 
was daring and few of them 
would have scrupled to go to 
hell’s gates to fetch away the 
keys.’ For a time they were 
attached to James Moir of 
Stonywood’s Aberdeen battal¬ 
ion and the two units appear to 
have had a very good worbng 
relationship, which may 
account for the Banffshire 
recruits. At Cullodcn, 
although posted in the rear, 
they must have been in the 
line of fire of one of the 
government batteries, for 
John Daniel afterwards 
recalled seeing the ground 
‘covered with the dead bodies 
of many of the Hussars’, and 
Bagot himself was badly 
wounded. 

While the overworked 


Sketch map of the Jacobite army at 
Culloden; the basis of this interpreta¬ 
tion is explained with l\trt 1 of this 
article in ‘Ml’ No. 36. Key to 
Jacobite units: 

Front line: (a) MacDonalds of 
Glengarry (b) MacDonalds of 
Keppoch (c) .MacDonalds of 
Clanranald (d) Chisholms of 
Slrathglas (e) .McLachlans & 
McLeans (f) Monaltrie's Battalion 
(g) Macintoshes (It) Frasers (i) 
Stewarts ofAppin (j) Camerons (k) 
Atholl Brigade — three battalions in 
column. 

Second line: (l) Duke of Penh’s 
Regiment (nt) Glenbucket's 
Regiment (n) Irish Picquets (o) Ecos- 
sais Royal (p) Kilmarnock's Foot 
Guards (q) John Roy Stuart's 
Regiment (r) Lord Ogi/ric’s 
Regiment — two battalions in square 
(s) Stouywood’s Battalion (t) 
Gordon ofAmhie’s Battalion. 
Others: (u) Lord Stratliallan's 
Perthshire Horse (v) Sir Alexander 
Bannemtan's Regiment (tv) Escort 
Troop, Fitzjames's Horse (x) Bagot's 
Hussars (y) Fitzjames's Horse (z) 
Lord Elcho's Troop of Lifeguards. 

Hussars appear to have culti¬ 
vated a somewhat raffish air 
the Lifeguards by contrast 
undoubtedly saw their role 
as lending some tone to the 
proceedings. The names of 
some 111 Lifeguards arc 
known, probably very nearly 
all of them, and unlike the 
other Jacobite cavalry regi¬ 
ments they were all of 
them gentlemen or their 
servants. Their superior status 
was underlined by their 
blue coats turned up with 
red, and a reluctance to 
undertake such menial duties 
as scouting, much to the 
exasperation of Lord John 
Drummond who earlier had 
them under his command on 
the Spey. 

Originally they had com¬ 
prised two troops, one com¬ 
manded by Lord Elcho and the 
other by Lord Balmerino. 
Never very strong, the second 
troop had dwindled to nothing 
by the time the army reached 
Inverness, although some 
(according to John Daniel, the 
troop’s standard bearer) 
formed an escort for the 
Prince at Cullodcn. Other 
sources state that this task 
was performed by a detach¬ 
ment of Fitzjames’s I lorse, 
however. 

Elcho’s troop by his own 
reckoning mustered only 30 
men at Cullodcn, and was 
brigaded with Fitzjames’s 
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Horse. Posted on the right 
flank, they were involved in a 
brief firefight with some 
dragoons. Although heavily 
outnumbered they were at 
least well enough equipped for 
this role. Robert Strange, 
an Edinburgh engraver serv¬ 
ing in the Lifeguard, recalled 
that earlier in the battle 
one of his comrades named 
Austin had his horse shot 
from under him. Nothing 
daunted he picked up his 
musket, took his pistols 
from the holsters, and step¬ 
ped forward to join the 
infantry. 

French troops 
Fitzjames’s Horse, for their 
part, were dressed in red coats 
turned up with blue, with buff 
waistcoat and breeches; these 
were regular soldiers belong¬ 
ing to the French army. An 
attempt was made to ship the 
whole regiment over to 
Scotland but most were cap¬ 
tured at sea, and only a single 
squadron numbering about 
130 men succeeded in landing 
at Aberdeen on 22 February 
1746. Although they brought 
all their equipment with them, 
including their red saddle- 
housings trimmed with yel¬ 
low, they had no horses, and 


Lord Kilmarnock’s Horse 
Grena-diers were therefore 
dismounted and their mounts 
turned over to Fitzjames’s. 
Writing to Lord Pitsligo on 23 
March 1746 Major I Iale of the 
Ecossais Royal requested 
some cavalry for reconnais¬ 
sance duties; ‘But as for 
Fitzjames’s I lorse they will 
be of no use to us here as 
they arc too heavy and besides 
we must not wear out their 
horses at that exercise but 
keep them for a better occa¬ 
sion.’ Only about 80 were 
mounted at Cullodcn, howev¬ 
er, most of them brigaded 
with the Lifeguards and a 
detachment of 16 troopers 
accompanying the Prince. The 
remainder presumably fought 
on foot with the Irish 
Picquets. 

The Picquets comprised 
detachments from four of the 
six regiments of the Irish 
Brigade serving with the 
French army. Their exact 
composition is a little uncer¬ 
tain, however, for apart from 
the officers only those men 
who had become separated 
from the battalion, cither acci¬ 
dentally, having deserted from 
it, or having been recognised 
as deserters from the British 
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Right: 

Unidentified colour in blue silk, So. 
12 on Wentworth's list; it presents a 
puzzle. In general appearance it 
seems to resemble the surviving colour 
of Lord Ogilty’s Regiment, but the 
motto is peculiar to the Sinclair fami¬ 
ly, none of whom were involved in the 
rebellion. 

Far right: 

Like the Atholl Brigade the Stewarts 
of Appin took for their colours the 
national badge' of St. Andrew’s Cross 
until its tinctures altered to conform to 
the Steivart arms — in their case a 
gold or yellow saltire on a blue field. 
Tivo colours belonging to this rtgi- 
ment were brought safely aunty from 
Ctdh>den, and both are now on dis¬ 
play in Edinburgh (one in the Castle 
and one in the National Museum of 
Antiquities). It is probable that, like 
the Camerons* colours and 
Glenbucket’s, these date from some 
years before Culloden. James Philip 
of Almerieclose, in his Gramcid (an 
epic Latin poem about the first 
Jacobite rising in 1689), mentions the 
Stewarts marching behind a gold- 

army, arc individually identi¬ 
fied. Lord Elcho put them at 
300 strong at Culloden, but 
this is certainly too high. 
Three detachments of about 
50 men apiece from the Irish 
regiments Dillon, Rooth and 
Lally landed with Lord John 
Drummond in late November 
1745 and subsequently fought 
at Falkirk in January. In the 
last days of February 1746 
some 42 officers and men of 
Berwick’s Regiment got into 
Peterhead, so allowing for the 
dismounted element of 
Fitzjames’s I Iorse there will at 
the most have been only 200 
men in the Picquets at 
Culloden under the command 
of Brigadier Walter Stapleton, 
Lieutenant Colonel of 
Berwick’s. 

The names of 33 soldiers of 
the Picquets and eight of 
Fitzjames’s Ilorse whose sta¬ 
tus as prisoners of war was 
uncertain arc recorded. The 
place of origin of nine of them 
is not stated although they all 
bear British names; a further 
nine were Irishmen, nine were 
Scots (most of them young 
boys engaged as officers’ ser¬ 
vants), eight were English 
(including five identified as 
deserters from the British 
army), and six were French. 
Most of the officers, however, 
were Irish or of Irish descent; 
and besides those serving with 
the four regiments who had 


contributed detachments to 
the battalion at Culloden there 
were also officers captured 
there belonging to Clare’s and 
Bulkeley’s regiments, a 
Captain O’Brien of the Paris 
Militia, and a Captain Douglas 
of the Regiment de Langue¬ 
doc 1 * 1 . 

All six of the Irish infantry 
regiments wore red coats; 
Dillon with black cuffs, Rooth 
with blue cuffs, lining and 
waistcoat, Lally with green 
cuffs and waistcoat, Berwick 
with white cuffs, lining and 
waistcoat. There is no evi¬ 
dence that the composite bat¬ 
talion carried colours in 
Scotland. 

Standing next to the 
Picquets, under the command 
of Lieutenant Colonel Lord 
Lewis Drummond, were the 
blue-coated Ecossais Royal. 
Frequently referred to as 
Lord John Drummond’s 
Regiment, this was a regular 
unit of the French army raised 
in 1744. While partly recruited 
from amongst Jacobite exiles 
there a considerable propor¬ 
tion of the men were recruited 
in Scotland, chiefly in the 
highlands, which Lord John 
Drummond himself had 
visited at the head of a recruit¬ 
ing mission in 1744. 

The regiment got ashore at 
various ports on the north-east 
coast of Scotland on or about 
22 November 1745. Only 
about 60 men besides officers 
were captured at sea en route, 
but estimates vary as to how 
many of them were actually at 
Culloden. Some range as high 
as 300 men; but a headcount of 
the prisoners held by 
Cumberland’s army after the 
battle revealed only 222 
French captives, some of 
whom belonged to the 
Picquets as well as to the Ecos¬ 


sais Royal. Clearly a number 
of men from both units were 
killed or wounded, mainly by 
the effects of artillery fire 
(oddly enough the comman¬ 
ders of both battalions were 
badly wounded, Stapleton 
mortally), and others will sim¬ 
ply have run away; but allow¬ 
ing for casualties left on the 
moor and runaways it seems 
unlikely that the Ecossais 
Royal can have mustered 
more than about 200 men at 
Culloden. 

Slightly over 50 other ranks 
belonging to the regiment arc 
individually identified, usual¬ 
ly as a result of some doubt 
arising as to whether or not 
they qualified for prisoner of 
war status. Twenty-six were 
Scots, of whom ten had been 
recruited after the regiment 
came over to Scotland in 1745; 
and a further eight were 
deserters, six from the British 
army and two from the Scots 
Brigade of the Dutch army. 
Five were English, including 
two deserters and a Catholic 
schoolmaster from Lanca¬ 
shire; nine were Irish, includ¬ 
ing three deserters; and no 
fewer than 14 were 
Frenchmen. All the British 
army deserters serving with 
this unit and with the Irish 
Picquets had gone over to the 
French army while they were 
in Flanders ( *' ; . With some few 
exceptions the officers were all 
Scots. Some notable individu¬ 
als were in the ranks of this 
regiment, among them Allan 
Breck Stewart, later to be 
implicated in the infamous 
Appin Murder (Stevenson’s 
character was actually based 
upon John Roy Stuart, who 
had also been in the regiment 
before the rebellion); and Neil 
McEachain, who after helping 
to row the Prince over to Skye 


returned to France and had a 
son named Etienne Mac¬ 
Donald, one of Napoleon’s 
marshals. 

Some accounts of the battle 
suggest that the Picquets and 
the Ecossais Royal advanced 
and engaged in a brief firefight 
with the government forces, 
but if this was so it must have 
taken place at long range 
and may have been prompted 
more by a wish to satisfy the 
demands of honour than any¬ 
thing else. They do appear to 
have clashed with Kingston’s 
Horse as the left wing fell 
back, but they were unable to 
delay the pursuit for long and, 
surrounded, surrendered by 
the roadside. MI 

Transcript ofWentworth's 
list of the Colours taken at 
Culloden 

Received from Lieutenant 
Colonel Napier the following 
Rebel colours, viz:- 

1. On. a staff a white linen 
colours belonging to the 
Farquharsons 

2. On a staff a white linen 
colours, motto Terrores Fitrio, 
Chisolmes 

3. On a staff a large plain white 
colours, said to be the standard 

4. On a staff a blue silk colours, 
Sursum Tendo 

5. A staff the colours tore off 

6. Do. 

7. On a staff a white silk colours 
with the Stewarts Arms Cad 
Satv King 

8. On a staff a white silk colours, 
iti the canton St. Andrew’s cross 

9. On a staff a white silk with a 
red saltire 

10. A blew silk colours with the 
Lovat arms. Sine Sanguine llctor 

11. A white silk with a blue 
saltire 

12. Piece of blue silk with a St. 
Andrew saltire Commit the Hark 
to Cod 

13. A white linen jaik with a red 
saltire 

14. One of Lord Lovat’s camp 
colours 

Which colours I am to deliver to 
the Lord Justice Clerk at 
Edinburgh 

I lu Wentworth 
Inverness 
May 11th 1746 

(Private Collection — where¬ 
abouts unknown. Reprinted in 
W'arden, Alex. J.. Angus ar 
Forfarshire (Dundee 1880) Vol. 

Ill p.252) 

Notes: 

(6) The Lyon in Mourning, p.215 

(7) Muster Roll of Prince Charles 
Edward Smart’s Army, pp.53-55 

(8) Ibid pp.38,135-138 

(9) Ibid p.61-3 
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GALLERY _ 

Tadeusz Kosciuszko 


DAVID T. ZABECKI 
Paintings by RICHARD HOOK 

adeusz Kosciuszko was an unlikely mili¬ 
tary figure. He was modest, unassuming, 
even shy; yet he became one of the major 
heroes of the American Revolution, as well 
as the symbol of national independence in 
his native Poland. 



K osciuszko (pronounced 

Kawsh-choosh’-ko) was 
born on 12 February 1746, to 
an impoverished family of the 
Polish minor nobility. As the 
youngest of four children his 
prospects were limited and he 
was expected to make his own 
way in the world. The three 
traditional paths were the 
church, the army, or finding a 
rich wife: Kosciuszko chose 
the army. 

With the help of a family 
friend Kosciuszko secured an 
appointment to the Royal 
Military School in Warsaw (l) . 
He entered in 1765 and passed 
out the following year as First 
King’s Cadet. In 1769 he 
received a special royal schol¬ 
arship to continue his military 
education in France. I le first 
attended the Ecole Militaire in 
Paris, and later studied military 
engineering and artillery at 
Mezieres. While he was 
abroad, however, Poland was 
subjected to the first of its par- 

Kosciuszko was pointed several times 
during his life, and posthumously. 

One /Minting of him as he is supposed 
to have appeared in 1794 was by 
Antoni Oleszczynski, who later 
engraved a print (1829); this version, 
engraved by W. I tail, may be an accu¬ 
rate copy of the print — but either 
Oleszczynski or Hall romanticised 
the features at some point. In essen¬ 
tials, however, they resemble those 
shown in several life portraits, the best 
probably being that by Aleksander 
Orlowski, a participant in the 1794 
uprising; tlure is also a striking profile 
of the hero in retirement at Solothum, 
1815-1 7, by Walery Radzikowski. 

He is shown here as the Naczelnik, 
decorated with the Knight's Cross of 
the Order of Virtuti Militari, and 
Mow it the badge of the Society of the 
Cincinnati, an association of former 
officers of the Conlinetual Army; the 
silver eagle is suspended from a dark 
blue ribbon with narrow white 
sidestripes. (US Library of Congress) 


titions at the hands of Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria. When 
Kosciuszko returned home in 
1774 he found there was no 
room for him in the rump 
army allowed to Poland by the 
partitioning powers. Borr¬ 
owing money from his broth¬ 
er-in-law, Kosciuszko 

returned to France. 


Kosciuszko in America 

Kosciuszko was not among the 
European officers recruited for 
the Americans in Paris by 
Benjamin Franklin and Silas 
Deane. On his own, apparent¬ 
ly, he arrived in Philadelphia in 
August 1776, the first major 
foreign volunteer to the 
American cause ’. Initially he 


worked on the defences 
around Philadelphia as a civil¬ 
ian engineer. That October the 
Continental Congress com¬ 
missioned him a colonel and 
assigned him as Chief 
Engineer of the Northern 
Army under Maj.Gen. Horatio 
Gates. 

Kosciuszko arrived at Fort 
Ticonderoga just before its 
capture by the British forces 
under General John 
Burgoyne. During the 
American retreat from the fort 
Kosciuszko directed the rear¬ 
guard actions that slowed 
‘Gentleman Johnnie’s’ troops 
down to a crawl of one mile per 
day. When Burgoyne ran out of 
steam and Gates went onto the 
counterattack, the American 
commander sent his Chief 
Engineer ahead with several 
hundred sappers to select and 
prepare the position to block 
and trap Burgoyne. 

Kosciuszko picked a spot 


near Saratoga. He laced the 
area with redoubts and 
entrenchments, and skillfully 
blended them in with the nat¬ 
ural terrain features. He placed 
the main concentration of 
guns on Bcmis Heights, where 
the American artillery could 
cover all the avenues of 
approach and all natural and 


artificial obstacles. Burgoyne 
tried to broach the position on 
19 September 1777, and again 
on 7 October. Kosciuszko’s 
works held; and the American 
victor)' at Saratoga proved to be 
the turning point of the war. 
Commenting later on the 
decisive battle. Gates said, ‘Let 
us be honest... the great tacti¬ 
cians of the campaign were the 
hills and forests which a young 
Polish engineer was skillful 
enough to select for my 
encampment* A’ 

After Saratoga, Kosciuszko 
designed and built West Point, 
the powerful fortress on the 
Hudson that today is the home 
of the US Military Academy. 
Much of his energy was taken 
up in overcoming the short¬ 
ages of clothing and rations for 
his work force as well as for the 
small number of prisoners of 
war in his charge. He often 
shared his personal rations 
with the starving British pris¬ 
oners 

In the final years of the 
American Revolution 

Kosciuszko served as Chief 
Engineer in the Southern 
Army under Maj.Gen. 
Nathaniel Greene. During 
Greene’s dramatic race to the 
Dan River against Lord 
Cornwallis in February 1781, 
Kosciuszko designed and built 
a fleet of wagons with detach¬ 
able wheels and axles that 
could rapidly be converted 
into flat-bottomed boats capa¬ 
ble of carrying guns, horses, 
and equipment over the inland 
waterways of the South. With 
Kosciuszko’s wagons, 

Greene’s force was able to get 
across the Dan, escaping 
almost certain annihilation at 
the hands of Cornwallis. 

Throughout the war 
Kosciuszko consistently 
shunned promotion. He was 
all too sensitive to the resent¬ 
ment among most American 
officers of the often politically 
inspired promotions of the 
European volunteers. To a 
friend he once wrote ‘...tell the 
General that 1 will not accept [a 
promotion] because 1 prefer 
peace more than the greatest 
rank in the world’ Sl . Thanks to 
his lack of personal ambition 
he sat in the rank of colonel 
longer than almost any other 
officer in the Continental 
Army. In October 1783, with 
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A Prayer Before The Bailie of 
Raclawice’, a romantic reconstruction 
byJosef Chelmonski which neverthe¬ 
less giivs a probably convincing gen¬ 
eral impression of the appearance of 
the Krakow militia. (National 
Museum, Wroclaw) 

the war over, the Congress 
finally promoted him to 
brigadier general. 

The Naczelnik 
When Kosciuszko returned to 
Poland in July 1784 he carried a 
voucher from the Continental 
Congress promising to pay 
him at some time in the future 
$12,286 — almost seven years’ 
back pay. He spent his first five 
years back in his homeland in 
rural semi-retirement as just 
another impoverished noble¬ 
man. Then, in 1789, the spirit 
of Polish independence started 
to rise once again. The Polish 
army expanded and its young 
and inexperienced comman¬ 
der, Prince Jozef Poniatowski 
(6> , offered Kosciuszko the post 
of second-in-command with 
the rank of major general. 

The new Polish army beat 


the Russians at Zielence on 18 
June 1792. At Dubienka the 
following month the Poles 
found themselves greatly out¬ 
numbered, but Kosciuszko’s 
skillful withdrawal saved the 
army from destruction. King 
Stanislaus Augustus rewarded 
him with the Virtuti Militari, 
Poland’s highest decoration, 
and promotion to lieutenant 
general. A few months later, 
however, the king caved in to 
Russian political pressure and 
called a halt to the resistance. 
Kosciuszko, along with most 
of the senior Polish comman¬ 
ders, went into exile in protest, 
and the Second Partition of 
Poland followed in 1793. 

Kosciuszko returned to 
Poland once more on 24 
March 1794. In the ancient 
capital of Krakow he pro¬ 
claimed a revolution and took 
command of the army. 
Invested with the powers of a 
benevolent dictator (the 
Naczelnik), Kosciuszko used 
his influence to give the Polish 
Revolution a distinctively 


American, rather than a fratri¬ 
cidal French character. 
Kosciuszko personally wrote 
the Act of Insurrection, pat¬ 
terning it closely after 
America’s Declaration of 
Independence. 

On 3 April 1794 Kosciuszko 
won a stunning victory at 
Raclawice by personally lead¬ 
ing an attack of peasants armed 
with scythes against the main 
Russian artillery. On 6June he 
was defeated at Szczckociny by 
the last-moment arrival of 
Prussian troops in support of 
their Russian allies. From 13 
July to 6 September he suc¬ 
cessfully held off a siege of 
Warsaw by 90,000 Prussian and 
Russian troops with only 
35,000 of his own. Despite 
these successes the vastly out¬ 
numbered Poles could not 
hold out forever. On 10 
October, at Maciejowice, an 
18,000-man Russian force 
decisively defeated 8,500 
Poles, crushing their revolu¬ 
tion. Kosciuszko, severely 
wounded by a lance thrust in 


the thigh and a sabre blow to 
the head, ended up in a 
Russian prison. The Third 
Partition followed in 1795; and 
Poland disappeared from the 
map for the next 123 years. 
The Martyr of Liberty 
Kosciuszko spent two years in 
Russian jails. When Catherine 
the Great died her son, Paul I, 
offered Kosciuszko his free¬ 
dom on the condition he never 
return to Poland. Kosciuszko 
refused at first, demanding the 
release of 12,000 other Polish 
prisoners. Paul agreed, and 
began to treat his crippled pris¬ 
oner as a great hero. He lav¬ 
ished gifts upon Kosciuszko, 
offered him a vast Russian 
estate, and deposited a large 
sum of money to his credit in a 
French bank. Kosciuszko 
never touched the money* 71 . 

Kosciuszko left Russia in 
1797 and went to England by 
way of Sweden. To his amaze¬ 
ment he was hailed as a hero 
every step of the way; even 
Britain lionized its old oppo¬ 
nent as ‘the Martyr of Liberty’. 
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The British king sent a team of 
doctors, headed by his person¬ 
al physician, to examine and 
treat Kosciuszko’s still 
unhealed wounds. The Whig 
Club in London presented 
him with an engraved sword w . 

The veteran revolutionary 
returned to America in August 
1797. Congress finally gave 
him his back pay and also 
awarded him 500 acres of pub¬ 
lic land, but he only stayed in 
America less than a year. He 
left for France in 1798 to try to 
get help from the revolution¬ 
ary government for the Polish 
cause. Before he left America 
he made arrangements for his 
close friend, Thomas 
Jefferson, to use his American 
assets to buy the freedom of 
black slaves and provide them 
with an education. The result¬ 
ing Coloured School in 
Newark, New Jersey, was one 
of the first educational institu¬ 
tions for blacks in North 
America. 

Kosciuszko’s final years 
were frustrating. First the rev¬ 
olutionary government, and 
then Napoleon strung him 
along. In 1815 Kosciuszko 
attended the Congress of 
Vienna, hoping to see Poland 
restored. What he saw instead 
was the creation of ‘Congress 
Poland, in personal union 
with Russia’ — a Russian 
province, in other words. Tsar 
Alexander I hoped to make the 
whole thing palatable to the 
Poles by making Kosciuszko 
the Viceroy. Kosciuszko 
refused m . 

Kosciuszko died in exile in 
Solothurn, Switzerland, on 15 
October 1817. His body was 
taken back to Krakow and 
buried with the Polish kings in 
the crypt of the cathedral at 
Wawel Castle. It lies there 
today beneath a bronze plaque 
from the US Congress com¬ 
memorating the 200th 
anniversary of Saratoga. 
Thomas Jefferson gave per¬ 
haps the best appraisal of this 

A scythe-armed peasant of the militia 
led successfully by Kosciuszko in 
1794. This sketch, signed H. O. ’ and 
dated 1794, was probably made dur¬ 
ing the siege of Warsaw (July- 
September 1794) by Aleksander 
Orlowski. Such realistic studies of 
soldiers are extremely rare for this 
period. (National Museum, 

Warsaw) 


most unusual military man 
when he wrote: ‘He is as pure a 
son of liberty as I have ever 
known, and of that liberty 
which is to go to all, and not to 
the few or rich alone.’ 11 ® 1 MU 
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American army in 1776. Czartoryski 
and Lee knew each other well; 
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served in the Polish army, and held a 
general's commission from the king; 
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Richard Hook’s reconstruc¬ 
tions on the back cover 
show Kosciuszko (top right) 
as Colonel, and Chief 
Engineer to Maj.Gen. 
Nathaniel Greene, com¬ 
manding the southern 
forces of the American 
Continental Army, spring 
1781. No reliable portrait from life 
survives shounng him in 
Continental uniform: that depicted 
was the regulation dress for officers 
of the Corps of Engineers under the 
order of June 1780 — a dark blue 
coat lined red and faced buff, with 
huff smallclothes, gold buttons, and 
gold epaulettes (in pairs for field 
officers). Period portraits of other 
officers show a wide variety of coat 
details: the elongated upper lapel 
points were sometimes worn but¬ 
toned over, sometimes (as here) 
under the collar; it was fashionable 
to leave many lapel buttons 
unfastened: epaulettes uvre of 
various designs, though large jlat 
‘knots' on the shoulder point 
seem to have been at least as popular 
as crescents; pockets uvre normally 
set in the side of the body, horizon¬ 
tal, with three-point flaps some¬ 
times showing a narrow line of 
buff lining at the lower edge; the 
middle two of four pocket buttons 
were sometimes set visible, below 
the flap edge. The plain cocked hat 
bears the double black and white 
cockade of the French alliance wom 
from c. July 1780; a typical 
smallsword and riding boots are 
reconstructed. 

(Below left) Kosciuszko as 
commander-in-chief dur¬ 
ing the Polish Uprising of 
1794. He wears the improvised 
uniform of an officer of the Krakow 
militia. Legend has it that he pre¬ 
ferred peasant costume to an elabo¬ 
rate general’s uniform; this was at 
least partly because the retvlution 
was running short of finds, and 
Kosciuszko wanted to encourage 
widespread use of peasant clothing 
to reduce the cost of uniforms. The 
Krakow militia is firmly linked in 
Polish national mythology with the 
most famous incident of the 
Kosciuszko Uprising: the charge of 
the scythe-armed infantry on the 
Russian artillery at Raclawice. The 
improvised nature of their uniform 
is clear from the archives. In May 
1794 officials ordered the Krakow 
battalion to be put into 'any sort of 
uniform’; they received while suk- 
man coats, as wom by local peas¬ 
ants, and red, square-topped 
rogatywka caps. The sukman 
and 1784 regulation rogatywka 
illustrated here both survive in 
Polish collections and are tradition¬ 
ally associated with Kosciuszko in 
person. The soft cap later detvloped 
into the more rigid rogatywka or 
czapka wom by lancers throughout 
Europe in the 19th century. He also 
gave his name to this type of sabre, a 
kosciuszkowka. 
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Tadeusz Kosciuszko 


Naczelnik, 
Poland, 1794 
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